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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a critique of the "Education" 
portion of Chapter V of the report entitled "Work in America," 
available as ED 070 738. The critique was prepared by a special 
committee on the Center for Adult, Vocational, Technical', and 
Manpower Education of the Bureau of Adult and Occupational Education, 
Office of Education, because this particular par'z of the report had 
appeared to some persons as an attack on vocational education. The 
committee chose two evaluation approaches, the first a conceptual one 
to determine underlying assumptions relating to that part of the 
report and the second an analytical study to determine if the report 
contained inadequacies which resulted in faulty findings. Excerpts 
from previous reviews of the study portion of the report are 
presented, followed by a section concerned with the apparent 
conceptual framework in the "Work in America" portion being analyzed. 
This section of the critique lists 15 underlying assumptions, with 
the study committee's comments on each. A paragraph-by-paragraph 
^ content analysis of the worK reviewed constitutes the largest part of 
the study. An "index of inadequacy" summarizes the findings of this 
content analysis, with'^an average of 4.2 inadequacies per paragraph 
found according to the evaluation criteria used. (IW) 
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FOREWOR D 

When Work in Amerlba was first published, as a report of a 
Special Task Force for the then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Elliot L. Richardson, educators of diverse disciplines 
acknowledged its potential Impact on education and manpower training 
policy and programs. ' ^ 

. In the spirit of open discussion which Secretary Richardson 
encouraged for this report, I requested a special bureau committee, 
representative of Adult, Vocational, Technical and Manpower Education, 
to critique Chapter V of Work In America, entitled "Work, Education, 
and Job Mobility." Because this particular chapter has been singled 
out by some as in attack on vocational education, the committee chose 
two approaches. One, a conceptual one to determine underlying 
assumptions, if any, of the "Education" portion of Cnapter V; and, 
two, an analytical study of this same part to determine v7 
inadequacies were present which resulted in faulty findings. - 

The special conmittee did, of course, read with interest the entire 
publication; they found, for example, the introductory chapter to be 
especially insightful but the following ci-apters not to be as 
informative. Indeed, there are sections n Chapter V which seem to 
contradict concept's discussed in earlier chapters of the report. 

Whfle the resulting review of the Chapter on 'Work, Education, 
and Job Mobility" does not represent unanimous point of view of the 
committee members, it does provide an examination of the facts 
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surrounding, particularly, the education section and a caution to 
readers of Work in Anierica , especially with regard to the use of the 
conclusions as stated in Chapter V. 

Because of the implications for Vocational Education in 
particular it would seem, that its preparation deserved a more complete 
hearing, not a cursory view of the literature. As another 
^ e;(anii nation, therefore, of "Work, Education, and Job Mobility," we 
offer the following study. 

Robert M. Wdrthington 
^ Associate Commissioner for 

Adult, Vocational, Technical 
and Manpower Education 
U.S. Office of Education 



INTROOUCTiOK 



The publication, Work in America , has created some controversy 
among professionals in the field of vocational educatio-.. Of 
particular concern Ms material found in the Education portion of 
Chapter V. Wo rtr'TrT America which deals with Education and Vocational 
Education. 

Perhaps much of the great concern about the Education portion 
of Chapter V could have been avoided had the authors of Work in 
^g'^i ca followed the Newman' Conmiss ion's procedure of allowing 
knowledgeable educators to review a draft of the Chapte-, but this 
courtesy was not. extended. 

James 0 'Toole, a social anthropologist, serving as a staff 
assistant to Secretary of HEW, Elliot L. Richardson, chaired a 
ten-member Tasic Force to conduct ji study. The report which resulted 
was entif.ed. Work in America , and was released in December of 1972 
along with a cautious forcv/crd by Secretary Richardson. 

Dr. Po-Yen Koo 1/ in :onnie^iting on tne publication, states: 

"Vocational Education is important enough to have sound 
criticism. The attack on vocational education in Work 
in America is based upon inaccirct citations and 
• Irresponsible misinterpretations, cind' therefore, cannot 
be accepted either as ^ piece oi'scholarly work or as 
evidence to be considered seriously. It Is noticeable 



I/Po-Yen Koo, "A Rebuttal to the Attack on Vocational Education In 
Work in- America . An H.E.W. Report," Feedback of Occupa tional ' 
Research and Development (Volume 8, No. 1), The New Jersey STate 
13epartment of Education, p. 5. 
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that Mr, EHiot L. Richardson, former Secretary of 
HEW, seenis to take the same stand as he wrote in the 
FOREWARO for the REPORT: 'Certainly, reasonable men ' 
may reasonably disagree wi uh some of the particulars 
of this study (I do nyself). One could wish that 
data on which some of its conclusions are based were 
more adequate. Some of its suggestions, moreover, 
cannot by their nature and extent be lightly 
accepted. 



Dr. Gordon Law V in speaking for the professionals of the 

American Vocational Association states: 

"... The American. Vocational Association wishes to express 
grave concerns regarding the reliability of Work in 
America , especially that section of Chapter V which deals 
wnn vocational Education. We believe that this section 
is so incomplete and inaccurate, so limited in perspective, 
so full ot bias and shoddy scholarship, that it could not 
be ^^1 lowed to stand." 



The New Jersey State Department of Education publication. 

Feedback of Occupational Research and Development , (Winter 1973), 

was devoted to Work in America . In this issue. Dr. Morton 

Margules 1/ wrote: 

"This special issue of Feedback is centered around an 
irresponsible attack on Vocational Education by a high 
level task force reporting to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Work in America is the report. 
The Task Forci was chaired by Dr. James 0' Toole. 
..."If federal cutbacks fqr Vocational Education need 
to be justified by federal budget axmen, they will have 



2/Gordon Law, "Statements regarding Wcrk jn America" , 
Unpublished Paper, 1973, p. 5. 

3/' 

-^Morton Margules, "Attack on U.S. Vocational Education by an 
H.E.W,. Report, Work in America , Based On Shoddy Scholarship," 
Feedback of Occupational Research and Development (Volume 8, 
No. 1), The New Jersey State Department of Education, p.l. 
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to look elsewhere. They have no support for their actions - 
in Work in America . As a matter of fact, since much of 
its content lacks credibility, the whole report is suspect." 

"One need not look for a hidden agenda in understanding the 
radical and Irrational attacks on vocational education or or. 
any other program in health, education, and welfare contained 
in the report. -Tha agendr Is openly :iated by HEW Secretary 
Elliot Richardson in his foreword to tne report: "I... find 
much in this report that bears on other policy issues on the 
national agenda. Its attack on the categorization and frag- 
mentation of manpower training and education programs points 
up a problem that has long preoccupied n\y attention, particu- 
larly at HEW. I am fully more convinced than ever before 
that the only sensible thing to do is that which the President 
has proposed in his Special Revenue Sharing and Allied Services 
bills: to consolidate funding. Increase the flexibility in the 
authority of State and local governments, and pull together 
programs that serve whole people and families." 

Koo.i/ indicated: 

, "Inasmuch as 'a large portion of high school students cannot or 
do not go to college, and others still wander about in the 
general curriculum or i^imply drop out of school , vocational 
education must be available both at the secondary antf'post- 
secondary levels to serve youth and society. Indeed, the need 
for vocational education for youth and adults seems to be 
increasing each' year, and the report has done nothing to dis- 
count such a basic need or to show the Ineffectiveness of the 
present secondary or post-secondary vocational education programs 
for meeting that need." . <* 

Additional commentary on the report has been made by Dr. Carl 

Schaefer §/ whose work is. quoted in Work in" America . 

"The Report's rhetoric demonstrates basic needs for those who 
are placed in such high level task forces: (1) to review 
research finding for themselves in some detail; (2> to have the 



i/Koo, Op. cit. . p*6. 

5/Carl J. Schaefer, "The Content 0/ Work in America Is Inaccurate, 
111 -Conceived, and Poorly Stated. "" n^eeflpack of Sccupationsl 
Research and Development (Voluir* 8, No; i;. The New Jersey State 
Department or Education, p. 3. 



support of competent and knowledgeable staff when writing 
a final report; and (3) to process some first-hand 
acquaintanceshipwith the.problem being studied. It seems 
thdt the Task Force's Report reflects shortcomings in diU-^^ 
three. , 

"When they read this publication I am sure that there will 
be a sizatjle portion of the American work force who will 
recognize that more has been left unsaid about Work in 
America than has been said. And even more will recognize 
that what has been said is inaccurate, Ill-conceived, and 
poorly stated. I suggest that readers of the Report' concern 
himself with the first and the last chapters, and view the 
chapters in between with considerable skepticism." 

Law's ^/ evaluation of the report states: 

"But when we review the section of this report that relates 
to vocational education, we find some sweeping indictments 
and simplistic solutions phrased in slanted, pedantic, 
quasi-scientific jargon which clearly reveals that its 
authors know little about vocational education and less 
about research. 

In spite of the fact that the Task Force group induces a 
number of well known scholars, and others are to be found ^ 
in the list of consultants and authors, there is a notable 
lack. of responsible scholarship inherent in the language 
of this report. Those of us who think of research as a 
systematic control and critical investigation which is 
carefully designed to eliminate the forces of personal cant 
and bias find it impossible to look upon Work jn America ^ 
as the product of serious research. 

The Apierican Vocational Association is especially Qoncerned 
about the sweeping generalizations relating to vocational 
and career education that appear... in the report. Several 
of these statements, couched in quasi-scholarly jargon, are 
simply untrue. They are based on the most irresponsible 
form of slanted reporting and selective research. Apparently 
care was taken to search out specific portions 6f se]tcted 
research studies that identified only the least successful 
aspects of vocational education. Taken out of context, they 
convey a missage that is incomplete, unbalanced, and certainly 
far front impariial." 



^Law, Op. cit. p.l. 
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UNDERLYING ASSUMPTIONS 



.This section of the critique is concerned with the spparent > 
conceptual frame-work upon which the authors. based the writing of 
the Education portipn of Chapter V. It. is important for readers 
of the Education portion of Chapter V of Work in America to under- 
stand the apparent conceptual frame-work or assumptions upon which 
the Education portion of Chapter V is based in order to determine 
the merit or lack of merit of the Chapter. 

There are many implicit assumptions in the Education portion 
of Chapter V.' However, this section of the critique will identify 
only, a few and provide comments regarding these assumptions. There 
are numerous minor assumptions in the Education portion of Chapter V, 
but these are not identified In this critique due to their lesser 
importance. 

Apparently, much of the authors* conceptual frame-work for the 
Education portion of Chapter V was influenced by Chapter 18, "Education 
In The Future Tense" in Alvin Toffler's V book entitled. Future 
Shock , which is "futurism" oriented. Thus, the prudent reader of the 
Education portion of Chapter % of Wcrk in America should also read 
and judge the merits of Chapter 18 in future Shock. In brief, the 
Chapter on education In Future Shock indicates that the world is 



Alvin Toffler. Future Shock, Bantam Books, 1970. 



changing sc rapv-:;, =-h,.t educate n.i systems should primarily 
orient or educate students for rapid change;- Consequently, 
almost everything that education is 'now doing is nteaningles^s 
with this concept ofy'futurism. " One major problem wixh Toffler's 
arguments, as well as with the content of the Ldiicanon portion 
^Chapter^ in MLilLAaDia* the larl/ df clisc.;sLion of 
M.ankind's basic needs, and the apparent laci.of an appreciation 
or at least a discussion of the political', social, economic, 
scientific, educational, and cultural heritage of t^ls nation, in 
favorof discussinga"super-industrial." "technological," or a 
"futurism" oriented society. 

The basic needs of mankind have/ not greatly changed through - 
the eons. Yet Toffler and the other "authors of the Education 
portion of Chapter V of Worlijnj^ne^ have failed .to 

recognize that a new generation of .humans occurs approximately 
every twenty years. Each new cycle of humans starts with basic 
needs, and these basic needs mature and change as the human organism 
matures and. changes. 

The remainder of this section of th-: crttiqi^e identifies some 
of the assumptions of the Education per-; on in Chapter V of Work 
.llLAmerlca. The assumptions are undei lined and comments are provided 
in the parentheses following the assumptions. 
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ASSUMPTIOK J._ '-.ISJiAHGr^'; ..,.. ;CATIQNAL SYSTEM SriGULD BE 
"FUTURISM" ORIENTED . 

(The authors of th« f:dtK.nion :v?*-ticn of Chapter .■ ' 'o rk in 
^"^ica 'clearly do not understand the histor nation, the 

history of the devel cement of education, nor have they been able 
•3 exrlicate the role or function of education. in i 'futurism" 
(■•ienrod society. In the same fashion as Toffler, the authors of 
''-■^ j-i^H^j^il portion thaoter V criticize this Nation's educational 
iysteiT! without providing adeq- ate evidence regardir.c. '\vhere it has 
oeen", 'Vhere it is now", or %here it sh"^d go." Fu.iirism, as a 
concept has little to offer unless values are described, directions 
are establis:.ad, and these directions must be predicated upon where 
society, mankind, this Nation, and the educational system is at the 
present time. One sho-ld not blithely discount the past and present, 
while suggesting future directions for the educationa"" system, without 
providing substantial evidence upon which'to base the suggested 
directions.) 

AS SUMPTION NO. 2: THE GOAL FOR TH IS NATION IS SUPER-INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION AND SUPER-INDUST RIAI FniOTTO,': ENCOMPASSES THE PURPOSE AND 
NEEDS OF MANKIND . 

(Industrialism and technology become ends in themselves to which man 
must accommodate. The authors are concerned about the unknown future 
in a qysticdl way, they seem to suggest that education must help 
mankind acccmmodate to the future rather than perceiving education as 

ERIC 
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a process which helps one to understand the past and the present; 

"■'on:j with the development of insights regarding our social and 

-u. jral institutions, as a means of both preparing for the near 

future (jobs, family, politics, religion, etc.), and shaping the 

distant future.) . 
* 

ASSUMPTION NO. 3: THAT EDUCATION IS PATTERNED AFTER INDUSTRIALISM 
AND THAT IN ITS VERY STRUCTURE, IT SHOULD BE PATTERNED TO MEET 
INDUSTRIAL NEEDS, 



(A study of the nistory of education would quickly show that education 
was not patterned^ after industrialism, although it may have accommo- 
dated to industrialism in some instances. Since capitalism is an 
economic tradition ' this nation, the concern for substantially 
increasing the number of capitalists in the nation might have been 
one of the many possible major goals of education for the nation.^' 
In any event, knowledgeable persons understand that public education 
should be designed to serve the needs and welfare of the populace 
rather than being designed to accomplish one concept. A major 
characteristic of education in the United States is the fact that 
education is a State Constitutional function; Almost every State* 
after the original thirteen States, was required to include education 
as a State Constitutional responsibility upon entry into the Union.) - 

ASSUMPTION NO. 4; THIS NATION'S EDUCATIONAL SyWm IS INADEQUATE 
AND INAPPROPRIAT E - 

(The authors conducted a stu^y or an investigation, but a thorough 
^) investigation of the literature was not conducted as attested by the 

ERIC ^ 

\ 
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bibliography and by the use made of the limited bibliography, 
Cotidemnation of this Nation's educational system is predicated on the 
perception of what the Nation's educational system should be 
rather than being based on hard evidence. Nearly one-third of the 
Nation's populace is actively engaged in education, thus any but 
the most intensive, scholarly study will fall far short of even 
describing this Nation's educational system, let alone evaluating it.) 

ASSUmViON no, 5: NATIONAL CONCERN" FOR THE WELFARE OF INDIVIDUALS 
IS LESSMMPORTANT THAN THE CONCERN FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY . 

(The Chapter suggests that the less educated worker stays on the 
job longerXis more productive, and more satisfied with his role. 
The implications^f such a suggestion is that the welfare of the 
employer is more im^Dt:tant than the welfare of the employee.) 

ASSUMPTION NO. 6: THE NATIofe^DUCATIONAL SYST EM SHOULD BL USED TO 

— = ■ — ' — ^ ^ ■ ■ „ 

PRODUCE SATISFIED WORKERS > ^ 

(This assumption implies a .class society in which public education is 
used to produce students who will be satisfied with work that is 
provided.) 

ASSUMPTION NO. 7: THE iNATION'S EDUCATfON AL SYSTEM SHOULD PRODUCE 
WORKERS RATHER THAN CAPITALISTS . /' 

(The chapter mentions entrepreneurship, but stresses the satisfied 
worker. ) ■ 
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ASSUMPTION NO. 8: THE IMPLICIT VIEW THAT MAN IS LNHERENTLY 
UNDISCIPLINED AND IGNORANT . 

(This is both an elitist and a seventeenth century point of 
view. The Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
Utiited States, and the Bill of Rights have profoundly argued for 
the welfare and" basic rights of "man", because of his intelligence 
■and .nis ability to discipline himself through self-governmeBt -- 
. "Government of the people, by the people, and for the people.") 

ASSUMPTION NO. 9: THE NATION'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IS RIGID , 
AUTHORITARIAN, STRU CTURED, AND UNITARY IN NATURE . 

(If one could characterize public elementary and secondary education 
along with vocational education, it should be characterized as a 
"cottage industry\with entrepreneurial employees (teachers) who 
teach in self-contained 'classrooms./ There are fifty States and six 
outlying areas each with a unique educationaT sy'^tem, and there are 
over 15,000 loeal school systems; some of the school systems are 
rigid, some are flexible, some are permissive, etc.) 

ASSUMPTION NO. 10: THE NATION'S SCHO O LS ARE MOST PROFICIENT IN THE 
FUNCTION OF PROVIDING INFORMATI-ON AND SUBJECT MATTER . 

(Schools are capable of providing only an infinitesimal amount of 
available information in the world to a given student, but basic 
skills and processes needed in society are taught to most students 
along with an understanding of group and basic human needs.) 
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ASSUMPTION NO . 11: THE NATION'S EDUCATION SYSTEM SHOULD - 
POSTPONE VOCATIONAL TRAINING UNTIL THE POST-SECONDARY LEVEL. 



(Since the vast majority of this nation's young ao not participate 
in formal post-secondary education, the assumption begs reality. 
Post-secondary costs substantially exceed elementary and secondary 
school costs; thus the logic of the assumption, on a cost-basis 
alone. Is difficult to understand.) 

ASSUMPTION NO. 12-: THIS NATION IS SPENDING OR AL L0CATIN6_AN 
ADEQUATE OR APPROPRIATE PERCENTAGE OF THE GROSS -NATIONAL PRODJCT ' 
FOR EDUCATION . 

(The Education portion of Chapter V suggests the need to expand 
aduU education and suggests that funds should be reduced fron" 
elementary and secondary education in order to support expanded 
■post-secondary education services. This suggestion in.piies a 
ceiling for educational expenditures in relation to t^^e gross 
national product. Even though one-third of the Nation's populace 
is involved in education, only eight percent of tKe gross national 
product IS being utilized to support ihis endeavor. It stiould be I 
pointed out that" post- secondary education expenditures In this 1 
Nation nearly equal elementary and~secondary education expenditures! 
even though post-secondary educaT;ion serves only a fraction of the 
number of students served by elenientary and secondary education. 
Thus, the transfer of funds from public elementary and secondary ' 
education to post-secondary education would not materially alleviate 
the expenditure problem at the post-secondary level.) 



ASSUMPTION 13. THE COiNCEPT oF CAREER EDUCATION IS NARROW AND 
NEARLY SYNONYMOUS WITH VOCATIONAL EDUCATION . 

|Since the concept of career education has not yol uoen universally 
defined, it can hardly be characterized as being narrow.) 

ASSUMPTION NO. 14: THOSE INVOLVED IN EDUCATION SHOUlD LEAffN MORE 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF WORK . 

(Obviously, additional insights on the part of t+ie educator about 
the "world of work" would be advantageous. It is equally obvious 
that additional insights and knowledge about the history and current 
philosophies of education as well as educational trends would be 
helpful to the non-educator and to those who write about the field 
\ of education^ ) ^ - 

Assumption no. 15: the economy of the nation cannot expand fast 
ef<pugh to absorb the highly educated persons being produced by the 

NAflON'S EDUCATIONAL SYSTE M. 



(The chapter assumes a status quo or slow growth in the Natio^ 
econoiii>)( wi thout exploring alternative<. for improving economic 
growth o^ for utilizing the res'ervoir ^f highly educated and 
talented persons now available.) 



CONTENT ANALYSIS BY PARAGRAPH 
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C0N7ENT ANALYSIS 8Y PARAGRAPH 

A paragraph-by-paragraph analysis has been made of the 
Education portion of Chapter V cf Work in America This section 
of the analysis of Work in America represents a compilation of. 
rebuttal statements by outstanding educators, factual data, or 
Committee reactions related to the paragraph under discussion. 
The first 32 paragraphs of Chapter V are not covered here as they 
are not germaine to vocational education. 

The^ paragraphs of the Education portion of Chapter V of 
Work in Awierica are included in. small print. The rebuttal 
statements follow the small printi or the paragraphs numbered on 
the left, _ 

22 Education 

In our exploration of the interrelationships between work and 
education, the following shoruoni;ngs became evident: 

1. The market value of education has driven out its other "^1- 
ues. One consequence of thij> has been to require, needlessly, 
ever-higher aedential» for the same work. 

2. Jobs have failed to change in step with the increased educa- 
tional attainments and concomiunt aspirations of the new 
workforce. 

3. Vocational education in the high <;chools has failed to give 
students useful skills oi place them i:i satisfying jobs. 

4. We have largely neglectea the educational needs of older - 
workers. 

5. The srhools themselves arc a work* lace, influenced by, and 
influencing, other workpl.ircs. As >iich. the schools would 
benefit from a i edesign of their w<5» k. 

6. l*he high sc!;ools have not yet discovered a proper role for 
Uvmibehcs to play in "caieer education." 



Dr. Gordon Lav/ conmented as follows: 



"When an official report authorized by a Secretary of HEW 
states unequivocally that "vocational education In high 
schools" has failed to give students useful skills or place 
them ^n satisfying jobs, or when the report promotes the 
Idea that "general education for work" is tne bpst kind of 
career education, we are forced to say that this report is 
not so much the product of impartial research as it Is a 
platform for the cherished views of.sqme a -.ade.-.ic elitists: 
We chal enge. the research; we challenge the sutstance, and 
we challenge the language of this report." 

Arthur M.Lee i/ comnented in much the 



same .'.anner: 



...suggests sen-ub inadequacies in the data upon which 
rather stong conclusions were reached, it raises a question 
as to the standards of schclarshipf represent:3d by the task 
force and possibly of pre-exi stent bias. One can hardly fail 
to note that of the ten members of the task force none *1s 
Identified professionally with vocational education Six 
were Federal employees and two former Federal employees at 
a time when efforts to downgrade vocational education in the 
Federal Administration wjere ui "considerable evidence." 

34 Tlie "Value" of Education For some years, Americans havo as- ~ ' 
sutned that increasingly higher levels of education are crucial 
to an individual's chances lor "'getting ahead" — e.g., finding and • 
keeping a good job, makin<- more money, obtaining tiie respect 
of others. National policir.-such as the G.I. Bill of Rights, and 
the Natior.;il Defense Edacation Act (which emphasized sci<>n- 
tific and technical skills)-have all been incentives to advanced 
educational attainment.' Similarly, the expansion of profes- 
sional and white-collar occupations has created a demand for 
workers with higher levels of education. But this inierest in 
"attainment" has been focused on the credentials of educaiion 
—high school diploma, baccalaureate, and graduate degrees— 
raiher tRan on the learning l lie pl. -hora of economic articles 
that have appealed in ream decad- demonstrating the eco- 
nomic value of ever-higher -.■ducatio:: undoubtedly abetted this 
emphasis on . redcntiols. Niort o^cr . redentialism spfead- well 
beyond the whitc-collai scc;or; hi,.i, school diplomas became a 
prerequisite for most apprentice ..ip.-, even for entry-level, 
semi-skilled jobs. 



8/ Law, Op. cit . p. 2, 



i/ Arthur M. Lee, Comments on " Work in America " (Unpublished Paper), 

p • 0« 
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Oames Rhodes, W the ex-Governor of Ohio described the need 
for vocational education in the following terms: 

"The unemployment rate among younger persons is staggering 
and the reason they are unemployed is that they cannot' sell 
anything that the labor market wants to buy. The lack of 
saleable skills among youth is appalling. When we studied 
57,116 sophomores and juniors in 206 high schools, we found 
that 72.6 percent desired to have vocational and technical 
education programs. What kinds of programs did the schools 
provide for them? The general college preparatory program 
which prepares many for nothing— except unemployment." 

Rhodes li/ continued: 

"Jobs are available for those who can do something usefu' in 
our technological society. A small, but very important, 
segment of our youth must prepare for rewarding lives in the 
professions. A major, but equally important, part of our 
youth must prepare for exciting lives iti occupation^ wh-ch 
require vocational or technical education in order to build 
and maintain our factories, homes, transportation systen, 
business, and government— the backbone of our capitalistic 
system. 

We must provide high-quality vocational and technical 
education for the majority of our youth— to help youth 
needing jobs and to help jobs needing youth. There is no 
real security in this world outside one's awn skills and 
abilities, except in prison. There is no way to produce 
less and get more. - ■ 

The system of education is a 'major cause of unemployment for 
youth and a significant contributor to the cause of uoenploy- 
ment among adults. A few schools, touched by a sense of 
concern for society, provide a token program of vocational 
education. So.ne youth have an opportunity to become skilled 
to the point that they can find and hold a job, but mbsi: of 
the students do not have this opportunity. They have been 
• t^ie "go-to-collecje" theme, and follow blindly this 

will-o -the-wisp with little thought given to the practical 
aspects of the scheme. More than 50 percent of the youth 



—'James A. Rhodes, Alternative to a Decadent Society . Howard W 
. Sams & Company, incTi Indianapolis, Indiana, p. 9. 

H/lbid. p. 15. 
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entering •./;lfrge in Ohio w. 11 drop out before graduating 
with liftU "..c sell in the labor market." 

Continuing with the same line of thought, Rhodes ]±/ said: • 

"It's time to drop the caste system in educaticr-. Too much 
emphasis has been placed on preparing every person of 
high school age for college. We are constantly upgrading 
the scope of higher education, but we have not insisted, 
as we must do now, that vocational and technical education 
be upgraded similarly. 

r 

The need for vocational anc technical education is readily 
seen in the fact that most of our unemployment is in the • 
age group of 15-24. In talking to many of these young oeople, 
we find that they are unemployed because they have no product 
skill. Rarely are they prepared for the labor force." 

35 Vet, tV.f eronomy itself has not been changing rapidly enough 

to require or to absorb the spectacular increase in the f^-iuca- * 
tiorial ,V%ci of the workforre. The expansion of professional, 
technical, inc. clerical jobs absorbed only 15% of the new edu- 
c;ued workers; the remainmv 65% accepted jobs previously [per- 
formed by individuals v.ith fewer credentials.'o 

(See Response to Paragraph No. 42.) 

35 V\ hile new industries ha%e appeared in recent decaHes that 

need a well-educated work'orce, most employers simply raised — 
educational requircmc.its without changing the nature ol ihe 
jobs. There are probably a number of reasons for their actions, 
I anging from using aedeniials as a means of excluding the •■un- 
desirable," to hiring people -like one's self to increase personal 
comfort. One important reason has been the belief that !he 
more highly educated worker is likely to be more productive, 
mure trainable, and have more self-discipline than the person 
witii less education. Howoo. for a ) c number of jobs, edu- 
cation and job pei formats e appear t j inversely related. The 
less educated tend to reminn with employer longer and be 
more pioducuvv than those wo-ktrs ith ten or more years of 
education. Tiie mo.e highlv educai.d workers become bored 
vvuh unchalleng.ng work and . dissatisfaction in 

lower prodiif n vit> and higher turnover rates." 



Ibid, p. 36. 
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In copmic-ittiiw, .pm wor^e^:■ satisfaction, Wool Uj' stated: 

"Few people cali themselves extre.wly satisfied with the- r 
jobs, but stiil fewer report extreme dissatisfaction. The 
model response is on Ine positive side of poutrainv- 
5f :^^~oportion diss: -...^ ranges 

.roni 10-21 percent., .co.niiiercial polls, especially those of 
the Roper organization, ask direct questions about jobs 
satisfaction in hundreds of samples and seiuo.v. found the 
proportion of dissatisfied response exceeding 20 percent. 

little Object.- ve Gvidenco- co support an inference 
or a r sing wave of discontent among workers, associated 
directly with the nature of their jobs. Flu-tu^itions in 
some of the ina-cators which appeared at firs^ olush to 
support this hypothesis .'such as labor turnov-r rates, strike 
activity and productive qrcwth rates) can, ^^r. closer inspec- 
tion De attributed to quite different causes, notably to ^he 
\lt\om'^^ ^""^ inflationary trends prevailing in the 

late 1960 s and to associated labor market fores. The over- 
all .aoor force participation trends-such as the sharp and 
sustained inflow of marriec women into gainful employment- 

rp?pr^.-on"of M^- ^^fh any hypothesis of an extensive 

rejection of 'low quality* work." * 

37 If matters continue as :h. , are., th<- d.sparity-between the sup- 

ply and demand of eduTated workers is likely to be exacerbated 
m the next decade. About ten million coiieg. graduates are 
forecasted to enter the ,ob market in that period, while only 
four m.U.on graduates will leave the workforce through retire- 
ment or death. This means that there wiJl be 21/2 college gradu- 
ates competing f.-,r ever^ '■choice" job. not' to mention the ad- 
d.t.ona( 350.000 Ph.D.'s who will be looking for work « The " 
problem would bo greatly amel orated if the highly touted 
automation revolution ' occurs and shifts the, occupational 
structure of the nation in such a way a.s to greatly increase the 
denumd for uppcr-h-vc. job, v,:hout expanding low- and 
rn.ddie-level jobs. Con tir.ued i,To . th in the economy would also 
create millions of new job,, b.i growth alone will not change 
the ocrupationai structure of ' e economy. Without major 



13/ 

— Harold wool, What '.-, Wrong With Work in America . A Review Essav 
Monthly Labor ReviHOTsTP^p artment of Labor ~. p. 41. 
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ch. ge. n the quamuy and quahty of work, one consequence 
of tl .s oversupply of graduates will be a large class of vnder 
en,p loyed colleg. graduates, disillusioned wuh'wo, k aS "e j ! 

of . .e poor rorurns on their investment in collegiate o^. 
uon. AU ough the vah. of a college educa.o. ! " ^ " 
n.c.Ma.-able .n terms of i:s usefulness in the marketplace d 
donnnant .nterest. constantly reinforced in America .s n ts 
marketab.luy. Indeed, the decline in the market value o h "her 
educat.on may endanger the American commitment to 2 " • 
. non. precsely because its non-n^arket aspects have been" no"ed 
or grossly undervalued. • 'fant^red 

„ There should he continuous adjustment of the educational'' 
system to economic and social change. . The value of increasing 
levels=of education ^s a means of finding rewarding work has not 
been grossly over estimated. Part of the difficulty lies with ' 
changing government priorities which affect absortion of highly 
•educated individuals due to availability of funds in some fields^. 

In addition, it should be mentio.ned that approximately .eighty ' 
percent of the jobs in this Nation do not require an undergraduate 
college level degree. Thus; with concern for'.the college graduate, 
there must be' an equal concern for the vast majority of the Nation's 



work force who are hot college graduates, 



38 l^hc veiy fact mat wo think about "carf-Vr education" and 
talk about the value of schooli,,-. i„ terms ..f an investment that 

. w,ll y.eld futuie caunngs indie, os not ..nly how important 
wo.k has beconu- in ou,- think.ng. bo? h- w other motivating 
forces have bee., .le-'inj.hasi/cd. Formal education, for example 
was once conceived ot much more ,i • pn-paration fof life 
whfther or not i, led to a specific job. Tn otf^er nations and cul- 
.-rcs. the non-economie valr.es oi education have been con- 
.dere. p-e^pnunant. For example, not long ago in rural Ire- 
land. e,uh^dd learned "his or her part in L farm econom . 
riage'" 13 P'-<-Taration, but as a making ready for mar- 



Assistant Secretary of Education, Sidney P. Marland and 
other authorit-ies in career education have emphasized the 
comprehensive nature of career education. Theit concepts of 
career education are far broader uhan the concept of viewing 
education only in terms of an investment that will yield 
future earnings. 

39 Today, we think of career education as an endin itself, for the 
personal reward of eai ning an income for oneself, not as a prep- 
aiation for hie, niairiuge, citizenship, or any other social func- 
tion. We cannot tuin back to a pca:»aiit economy, of course, but 
the crucial point here is that we have put too much emphasis o.: 
tlie credentials of education. We have encouraged unreal ex- 
pectations and, quite possibly, have caused a great degree of 
frustration among our youths who have not been able to realize 
• the 'ip.j^otr' they had anticipated. 

The high bchooi "drop-out" is an nteresting case in point: 
conventional wisdom may be incorrect with respect to the bleak ' 
future ahead for high school drop-out^ and' the value of a high 
school diploma as a credential 'for enipioyment. In one study, ' <' 
drop-outs had higher unemployment rates than high school ^ 
graduates — 29% versus 13%— but differences in ability and • 
* family background accounted for this gap more than did the. 
lack of a diploma. I'hat is, "dropping out may contribute to 
unemployment, bat it is also a convenien/ly-measured symptom 
of more basic causes of unemployment." " 

* > 

We do not know of a single knowl6dgeable career educator, 
whose views are widely accepted, that believes career education 
is an end in itself or who believes that credential ing ^is an 
integral part of career education. 
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Kaufman li/ and his colleagues investigated the "dropouts" 
of vocational education, and in describing their findings, they 
said: 

"As with the high school graduates, the vocational -technical 
dropouts fare better over the first year after the projected 
graduation date than do the academic dropouts. On the average, 
vocational -technical graduates are employed 27.8 percentage 
points, or over three months, more (27.8 x 12 = 3.34) than 
are academic dropouts. The difference is satisfactorily 
significant at the .01 level. Vocational -technical dropouts 
are employed 9.6 percentage points (1.2 months) more than 
academic dropouts on the average during the sixth year after 
the projected graduation date, but as with the graduate sample, 
this difference is not satisfactorily significant, .so that 
there are no differences in the experience of dropouts from 
the two curricula in the sixth year after the projected 
graduation date. Finally, on the average over the six-year 
period, vocational -technical dropouts are employed 16.1 
. percentage points (11.6 months) more than are academic drop- 
outs. This difference is statistically significant at the 
.05 level of significance." 

Kaufman 15/ and his colleagues further states: 

"The pattern of statistical significance for social earnings 
benefits is similar to the pattern of statistical significance 
for employment.- By the sixth year of the projected graduation 
date there is no statistical difference between academic 
dropouts and vocational -technical dropouts. But in the first 
year after the projected graduation date, vocational -technical 
dropouts earn an average of $106 more per month than do 
academic dropouts. This amounts to $1,272 for the entire year, 
a considerable sum. The difference is statistically signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of significance. In contrast, there is 
no statistically significant difference between the earnings; 
of the academic dropout and dropouts from the remaining l^hreei 
curri cul a— vocati onal -academi c , vocational -comprehens i ve or 
general--for any of the three time periods measured." 



Ji/Jacob Kaufman, Teh-We; Hu, Mawlin Leee, and Ernest Stromsdorfer, 
A Cost Effectiveness Study of Vocational Education , Institute 
for Human Resources, The Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park, Pennsylvania, p. 18. 



~\Ibid, p. 193. 
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In summing i^p the situation, Kaufman !§/ and his colleagjes 
stated: 

"...if other things are equal, this may imply that if one is 
going to drop out, he shou id drop out from the vocational - 
technical curriculum rather than a nonvocational- technical 
curriculum since he will suffer less in terms of .reduced 
earnings and employment relative to the graduate. Thus, 
while we can say nothing about the dropout saving pro- 
pensities of the vocational -technical curriculum, we may 
be able to assert that dropouts from this curriculum fare 
Ifiss badly than dropouts from other curricula." 

41 Once employed, drop-outs were found to earn no less than 
employed high school graduates, even when job seniority was 
controlled (when uncontrolled,' the drop-outs averaged higher 
weekly wages). Furthermore, although drop-outs tended to 
have somewhat lower status jobs, they generally had higher 
levels of job satisfaction than did the graduates. 15 . 

(See Response to Paragraph No. 36.) 

42 To sum up the foregoing: educational requirements for jobs 
have increased, but there is little correlation between educa- 
tional achievement and job performance; college graduates are 
not faring as well on the job market as they used to; and high 
school drop-outs are not faring as poorly as expected. These 
findings sugqest that the value of increasing levels of education 
(credentials) as a means of finding rewarding work has been 
grossly over-estimated. This does not mean that eHucation 
should be valued less, for its non-market values have been ig- 
T\Qf;ed. But what this does mean is: (a) the validity of using edu- 
cation predominantly to raise income is growing more and more . 
questionable; (b) requiring more credentials to perform an un- 
changed job lowers performance and rleduces job satisfaction; 

and (c) the design of work is lagging considerably behind the 
changes that have occurred among the workers, including their 
educational attainments. 

This paragraph contains a "mixed-bag'.' of concepts. Relating 
"educational achievement and job performance" to how well "college 
graduates" and "dropouts" fare on the job market seems inappropriate. 
Other points in the paragraph have been responded to previously. 



16/ Ibid, p. 199. 



43 Vocational n'^uc^tron wni*p ti:e subject of droo-outs provides 
us with M apefiel case ^or exarpning the relationship between 
credentials and several job-related factors, the subject of voca 
tional education provides us with a general case for examining 
the efforts of schools to relate directly to the world of work. 

The Vocational Education Amendjiients of 1968 state in part: 

"DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

'Sec. 101. It 'Is the purpose of this title tc authorize 
FeJeral grants to States' tc nsrist them to mdiniain, extend, 
and improve existing pro3rai?»5 of vocationQl education, to 
develop new programs of vocational education, and to provide 
part-time employrnent for youths who need the earnings from 
such employment to continue their vocational training on a 
full-time basis, so that persons of all ages in all comiiun- 
ities of the State— those high school, those who have 
completed or discontinued^ tbeir formal education -md are 
prepa>n*nq to enter the labor market, those who have already 
entered the labor market but need to upgrade their skills or 
learn new ones, those with special educational handicaps, 
and those in postsecondary schools^-wlll have ready access 
to vocational training or retraining which is of high quality, 
which is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which Is suited 
to their needs. Interests, and ability to benefit from such • 
training. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec. 108. For the purposes of this title— 
"(1) The term ^vocational education' means vocational 
technical training or r^'L^aining which is given in school's or 
classes (.including fie'.d or laboratory work and remedial or 
related academic and technical instruction incident thereto) 
under public supervision and control or under contract with 
a State board or local educational agency anc is conducted as 
nart of a program designed to prep':^re individuals for gainful 
employment as semiskilled or skilled workers or technicians or 
subprofessionals in repognized oci jpations and in new and 
emergining occupations or to prepare fndividuals for enrollment 
in advanced technical education programs, but excluding any 
program to prepare Individuals for employment in occupations 
which the Commissioner determines, and specifies by regulation, 
to be generally considered professional or which requires, a 
baccalaureate or higher degree; and auch term includes voca- 
tional guidance and counseling -(individually or throu'gh group 
instruction) in connection with such training or for the purpose 
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of facihtating occupational choices; instruction related 
to tne occupation or occupations for which the students are 
In training or instruction necessary for students to benefit 
from such training; job placement; the training of persons 
engaged as, or preparing to become, teachers in a vocational ' 
3ducation program or preparing such teachers to nieet special 
education needs of handicapped students; teachers, supervisors, 
or directors of such teachers while in such a training program; 
travel of students and vocational education personnel while 
• c-gaged in a training program; and the acquisition, maintenance, 
ai.d repair of instructional supplies, teaching aids, and 
equipment, but such term does not include t^ie construction, 
acquisition, or initial equipment of buildings or the acquisition 
or rental of land. 

44 The objective of vocationa-l education has been to provide 

high school graduates with marketable job skills. But in an 
extensive study of vocational education it was found that 
many students, at all school levels, were able to enjoy higher 
wages by moving out of their field of training as they entered 
the labor market. ... The relationship of the job to the 
field of training appears to have no significance in influen- 
cing the level of employment, wages, and earnings following 
graduation. 16 . 

Governor Rhodes ]U comnentcd on the purposes of vocational 
education as follows: 

"The primary purpose of voc&tional education is to equip persons 
for useful employment. The program is designed to serve the 
needs df youth and adults who are preparing to enter the world 
of work and the needs of adults who must have additional 
preparation. 

Vocational education gives definite purpose and meaning to 
education by relating it to occupational goals. It provides 
the technical knowledge and work skills necessary for employ- 
ment, but It is n'ore inclusive tran training for job skills 
It develops abilities, attitudes, work habits, and apprecia- 
tions which contribute to a satisfying and productive life 



—^Rhodes, Op. cit. , p. 44. 
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Vocational -."J.c^ilon coRxributes to the general education 
needs of you'.r, such"as citizenship, respect for others, 
and acceptance of responsibilities; but It makes its 
unique contribution in the field of preparation for work ' 
Vocational education recognizes that the American worker 
should be competent economically, socially, emotionally, 
physically, and in a civic sense, and it's well-rounded 
program of studies is aimed at developing qualified, 
efficient workers for industry. 

Vocational education weaves together the principles of 
mathematics and science ski,lls, and technical knowledge 
into a mix will help youth and adults to enter and adjust 
to employment opportunities or to upgrade themselves in 
their chosen field of work. A preparatory program of . 
vocational education is essentially a "core" program. 
Vocational education programs prepare students for entrance ' 
into a family of occupations, not for entrance into "a' 
job.- As an example, vocational training in the auto mechanics 
field would be basic to approximately 750 jobs; training in 
the machine field would be basic to approximately 800 jobs-." 

Koo li/ reported: ' 

"Initially, the REPORT attacks vocational education on ell 
levels by inaccurately quoting Somers' study on The Effect - 
iveness of yocat ional and Technical Programs so that it reads 
as follows in tne REPukt 'S account: " 

"Many students, at all school levels, were able to 
enjoy higher wages by moving out of their field of 
training as they entered the labor market... The 
relationship of the job to the field of training 
appears to have no significance in influencing the 
level of employment, wages, and earnings following 
graduation. " 

The quotation is taken froin Somers 6.6., The Effectiveness of 
Voc ation-al and Technical Proc yramq (1971), "p. 206. The original 
wording was as follow; 

"Contrary to the views of a nur^Joer of research investi- 
gators in the vocational educdbicn field, the relatedness 
of the job to the field of trailing appears to have no 

ii/Po-yen Koo "A Rebuttal to the Attack on Vocational Education in 
Work in America . An H.E.W. Report, " Feedback of Occupational 
Research an d Development . The New Jersey State Department of 
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signrfic^'^ce in inf fencing the level of eraployment 
wages and «innngs foil owing, graduation from a 
vocational program. . .many students, at all school ' 
levels were able to enjoy higher wages by moving out 
of their field 6f training when they entered the labor 
market." 

Such facts as reported by Somers are not in themselves an 
obvious condemnation of vocational educaficT. In a free 
econoniy, such as ours, there Is no standard wage sy<;tem. 
and everybody is entitled to seek a 'better paying jcJ, 
regardless of his background training. This situation 
probably happens quite, often during a boom period when 
labor demand is high." 

Koo li/ expressed concern regarding the definition of 
vocational education. 

".. .according .to the federal acts of 1963. 196a, and 1972 
vocational education- must also serve -the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, dropouts, the potential dropouts, future 
homemakers and consumers. Many of these have to be served 
in high school. It is regrettable that the report, by 
deciding "the objective of vocational education has been 
to provide high. school graduates- with marketable job skil^ 
evidently tas not given much consi deration. io the increasin 
needs of such group." , ^ -'^ 

^""'"8^ h'K'' schoofvocational graduates, more than half took 
fuse jobs in fields unrelated to their training, in contrast with' 
only 25% of those who acquired specific skills in technical 
-schools or community colleges after graduation from high 
school. With respect to the level of jobs taken by vocational 
gr.-,diiates, there appears to !)e a disquieting, high proportion 
of vocation..l trainees in iinikillcd :,ud semi-skilled jobs. A na- 
tional ...mplo of high school vocational graduates showed a 
fairly high proportion in sue!. jobVt:,ree years after graduation., 
far more, it should be noted, thai, .lie graduates of post-high 
■ .scliool \ocatiuf!.il programs." ° 



I 



Koo 20/ again comnents: 

"'It is natural that workers in lower wage brackets shoula- 
desire upward n:ob1lity and seek to emulate those enjoying 
higher wages. It.is also true that the job market itself 
provides more flexibility for lower-wage earners (particu- 
larly the skilled and semiskilled workers) to switch around 
than for those on higher ladders. 

As to the criticism that disquieting, high proportion of 
vocational trainees" appear to be "In unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs," it should be pointed out that the Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90-^6]^^ -spells out that 
"vocational education. (is) designed to pr^ipare individuals 
for gainful employment as semiskilled or skip led workers,.. 
"Therefore, there is no reasons for irie REPORT, to condemn 
vocatipnal education because Its graduates ot^.^lf employ- 
ment in semiskilled occupations* ' 

First of all, the high schools should reconstruct their 
curricula around the principle of preparing each ^tu^dent for^ 
what he must undertake immediately upon leaving school. For 
the benefit of students and counselors, the schocls should 
organize preparatory courses for postsecondary occupational 
education and for direct job entry that are parallel to the 
college preparatory course/' 

Did Smith and Thole find "high school vocational education 
inattentive to the unskilled and semiskilled nature of entry 
jobs?" Again the REPORT'S clt^ition is contradictory to the 
thinking of Smith and Thole. Here is wh?t Smiuh and Thole 
wrote : 

'Now the schools are appreciating that students expecting 
to enter directly Into unskilled and semiskilled jobs also 

-need work experience as an essential part of their prepa- 
ration for entry into labor market. One city district, 
for example, has introduced an "Employment-Bound Youth" 
program, designed specifically to provide work experience 
for the students most likely 'headed for unskilled and 
semiskilled employment. 

As for the assertion regarding "tho competing sources of 
labor, and the desire of employers to do their own training 
when it is needed," the facts in Kdlamazoo also indicated 
the opposite, according to SmiLi ar T':ole- 



gQ/lbid, p. 2. 
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except ior periods of poor business conditions, 
critical shortages (of skilled labor) occur almost 
continuously. The mediun-sized and smaller companies 
in Kalamazoo County, many of which engage in intermit- 
tent-type production, have special problems in training 
skilled workers ... 

* 

Smaller companies lack the facilities and resources for 
the selection, testing, and training necessary for 
successful apprentice'-.hip courses...' 

Management officials are overwhelmingly in f^/ur of additional 
^ vocational training in Kalamazoo County. They feel that a good 
background in vocational education will enable workers to attain 
skills much more quickly after they are employed. (Later in the 
article, Schaefer introduces the following table which was 
prepared by Somers.) 

PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES IN UNSKILLED JOBS THREE 
P^OGm YEARS AFTER GRADUSTIO N 

Trade and Industry 5.8 

Distributive 3.2 

Health . .0 

Agriculture . n.e 

Technical 1.7 

Office .9'' 

Lee^i discussed Somers' study, "The Effectiveness of Vocational 
\^nd Technical Education": 

^ "Somers' research suffers from two defects: (1) it studies 
vocational education and former students of a decade and 
more ago, ignoring the very substantial changes that have 
taken place as a result of the Congressional legislation of the 
1960's and extensive state and local strengthening; and (2) it 
relies on samples of a population that could only be identified 
through reporting procedures known to have been grossly inade- 
quate. 

Thus, when Somers concludes thai "The relationship of the job to 
the field of training appears to have no significance in influ- 
. encing the level of employment wages, and earnings following 
graduation," he was probably referring to vocational education 
when it was still largely agriculture and home economics. 



op. cit . p. 1, 



Very sub£t,,iija; numbers o" students were receiving 
• training in office occupations and many in industrial 

occupations who almost certainly were not included. 
Very few, if any, programs in distributive education, 
health occupations and a large number of additional 
occupational areas could have been represented 

This also accounts in some measure for Somers' findings 
that more than half of hign school vocatior-al graduates 
took jobs in fields unrelated to their training, and a 
fairly high proportion were working in unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs three years after graduation. Other 
research has shown that many agriculture students of that 
period were going into non-agricultural employment, if 
only for the reason that a, major trend in the employment 
market gave them no other choice. That situation has 
changed considerably." 

46 Anotho, study, rccumniendriig a reduced role for vocational 

u.riuala „, il.e hfeh sdiool. found high school vocat.o.^al cdu- 
. u.on ni,.t,entive to ihe unskilled nature of entr'v jobs, the 'com- 
petmg sources of labor, ancilhe desire of employers to do their 
own training when it is-nccded.»-^ Furthermore, it is not clear 
whether or not vocational training at the high school level pays 
off in higher wages. Howc^■er, junior college graduates consis- 
tently start higher and continue to have a wage advantage over 
vocational high schodl and post-high school technical school 
graduates.'* 

Koo 22/ refers to the Smith and Thole study in the following 
manner: ' 



Did Smith and Thole recotmiencf "a reduced role for vocational 
curricula in the high school?" No, they did not. Instead, 
their views were positively for additional vocational education 
at both the secondary and pcstsec-ndary levels, as can be seen 
in the following paragraphs: 

'Great need exists in KalBiHazoo "ounty for additional 
occupation education and truini-g programs and facilities. 
These programs and facilities should be designed for the 
benefit of youth, adults, and industry, and at boththe 
secondary and postsecondary levels.'" 



^Koo.. Qp. cit .. p. 3. 
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47 it 1^ bOiiunifTiCs ai.^uri that high sclicol graduates with voca- 
tional tr.iiMHg cxjKiicnce fewer and briefer spells of unem- 
ployment than those with only a reguLir high school education. 
But a national, longitudinal s,ur\-eY found that voc.iilonal grad- 
uates did not ^aVe better unemployment records than academic 
graduates Am^ng aii vocational gr:iduates, those from iug!\ 
&c!iool had higher unemployment rates than those taking junior 
college and other post-secondary vo(/it.onal courses.^ Of course, 
this may be a reflection of employ.i reliance on credentials as 
much as u is recognition of reduced competence of the students. 

Schaefer pointed out: 

"It is obvious that the Task Force indulged itself in 
building a case to support a previously drawn conclusion, 
stated in- broad terms of improving the qualify of work life 
in America. But what a sloppy piece of work in arriving at 
such a self-evident conclusion, and what an attack on all 
secondary educationl 

For. an example of such sloppiness, I call the reader's 
attention to the piece of research cited in the Report which 
I am most familiar: the study of Kaufman, Schaefer and others, 
cited on p. 139 of the MIT or in ting. The reference and state- 
ment' attributed to our study is In no way associated with 
either our data or our conclusions. 

It IS, in fact, such a blatant distortion^ of the facts generated 
by our study that it cannot be overlooked. Our two-year study 
of vocational education, which-4rrterviewed more than 5,200 high 
school graduates and over 3,200 who responded to a mailed 
questionnaire, did not result in all plaudits for secondary 
vocational education, nor did it condemn it. The nineteen 
recommendations pleaded for an expanded role for vocational 
education, much the same as is emerging presently under 
Dr. Marl and 's career education concept." 

Lee ^ indicated: 

"Kaufman has done n^ore recent ro.^arch which should have been 
examined by the Task Force, Hhers have also been active in ^ 



23/Carl J. Schaefer, Feedback of Occupational Research and Development , 
The New Jersey State Department of Education, p. 3., 1973 

24/Lee, Op. cit ., p. 3. 
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l^.ll r^^''- scholars, including Kaufean, evefi /et 

have a greai deal of confidence in the results of rel^r"h 

i afplf't ''j'^'f°^ 9^o^sly inadequatl daL and substan- 
tial elements of subjective judgement involved!" 

Koo il/ indicated that the report cites a sr.cV by Kaufman ' - 
and Schaefer, et. al . , ^ 

'or JpWnInt"' ?Hs'fs°^SJf Preparation of Yo.th 

were sone findings in the Kaufirian study that reveal 'nd^ed 

LENGTH OF TIME ON FIRST JOB, BY CURRICULUM AND SEX 

MALE FEMALE 



^•v J? 3J «TJ <D , -a 

O c rt3 



O ^0} o o cu o 



Median Time in Job (Months) 12.0 10.0 9.0 13.0 13 0 110 
Mean Time in Job (Months) . 16.3 15.? 13.0 17.7 T7.1 15*6 
''^"'"'^^^ - • ■ 1026 65D 479 869 131 4il 



25/ 

—'Koo, 0£^_cvc. , p. 4. 
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48 I'tom liic cv.iiu.tiioiis of vocational education, then, u ap- 
pearb ilud .i very e.\[>ensive form oi education— costing per- 
' haps r>(U75% more tiian othe^Jhigji sciiool cuuicula^i— has a 
very l^ow uliiay. Only a small proportion of entry-ievd jobs for 
hi^h school grachiaus require the .si)ecific tiaining and vkilK 
oilcred by vocii.onai education; vocational graduates more 
often tiian not take jobs for wiiich they were not trained; tiieir 
nncmploynient records are not better than other higii school 
graduates, except tliose in tiie general curriculum; and dicir 
p.iy iMi't better. Most of the literatuic on vocational tnniung in 
hi:;li sdiuois arrives at thq s.une iicjjutive evaluation: technic.ti 
iiainum in schools is based oa an ouiraaled assessment of 
future needs. Students are trained u-ithout any real kno-^ledge 
of how tiiey might apply their skills 'in the future. All they have 
IS an increasing recognition (hat the technological concepts thcv 
are learning are outdated or wdl be before diey can use them',. 

< 

in fh?c?^f ^ni-'^^""!^'^ expensive vocational education was 

n 967 ^" 'rP-^' 0^^*° this clea?ly 

In 1967, about five thousand students were enrolled in coooerative - 

to salaHp. nf ?nc?2;..°^ ^^'l '"f • ^^^O'OOO was allocated 

^?inr,?rw ! ' instructors and other personnel and about $50,000 vos ■ 
allocated to instructional materials. auuut .j.3u,uul- i.os 

The students earned $5,000,000 during the year. They oaid 
?nJesU"r"! J'^f $350,000-this is $50,000 nio^e tha,. he ginal 

h- 'J'^ iJ.?"ounts only for the monetary return. You 
cannot go b oke while make a profit." 

qr.nnn^r^'' S", ^^'l^"'^"' ^ 1" study, which was titled Financial 
Suppo rt for Vocational Education in the Public S rhnnU (19 72), 
presents may k in ds ot data tor Both secondary and postsecond arv 
vocationa education in terms of the various sib-categor es Sf 
vocationa education. It is quite clear that costs for postsecondarv 
tionai°ed ra??^n''°?h''' substantially ,nore than for secondary JSca-'^ 
Tn ttl ftT2l .; '"^'J' ^^9"'"' secondary vocational education 
W ork in A^^ica ^ -^'"'^'^^ estimates given -in 



^/Rhodes, Op." cit., p. 58. 
27/ . 

L. Financial Supp ort for Vocational Education in 
the_Pu blic Schools ,- University of ra1i^^n..nia ■ 

o ^ ■ 
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Secondly, ;,.^;e 6.27 of the Kj^dfman study can be acapted to 
show the percentage .of the vocational graduates stiTl in jobs is 
higher than that of either the academic or the gehe^al graduates. 
It is to be noted here that the samples used in the Kaufman study 
were taken from the "youths who had graduated from the vocational- 
techmcal, college-preparato>-y , and general cur; i.^ilum programs, " 
during the preceding five years... The new adapted table is shown 
below; 

GRADIATES STILL IN JOBS AT THE TIME OF INTERVIEW 
BY CURRICULUM AKD SEX 



MALE 



FEMALE 



O r- ■ •!- C t — T- 

■r— to E (O f= 

-♦-> S- "0) +J . S_ <D 

o c: 10-0,5= (o 

O Q) O O 0) O 

> o «a: > o 



(a) still in jobs 410 224 167 35^', 470 156 

(b) Total Number Responded r 543 409 290 491 682 240 

(c) Percentage4aj_x 100 63:. 55% 58% 72% 69% 65 



Could the charge that "vocational graduates dio not have better 
unemployment records than academic graduates" have been taken from 
Somers (for Sorners' study was a national survey)? Somers' findings, 
however, also appear to be unsupportive of. the charge. During the 
three-year period following their graduation, the percentages with 

,-nSf r"'^I:^I''!u"°r'^"u^"^ "no. full-time work" for the different groups 
indicate that the high school vocational graduates hold a solid 
advantage over the academic graduates, as shown in the following table 

FULL-TIME PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
.SINCE GRA,DUATI0N 
BY SCHOOL LEVEL 
(Percentage) 

Post Hi gh High 

High Junior Sctiool School 
School College Vocational Academic 

Some Full-time Work 83.83 75.93 82.42 



No Full-time Work 10.17 24.07 -17.58 



48.97 
51.03 
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, The.ergument tr.it vocational education (secondary level) is ' 
more costly than other high school curriculums and therefore is a 
very expensive fonr.'of education 'Ms not a very persuasive argument. 
^ For example, secondary education costs more thcin elementary" educa- 
• tion, -higher.education costs more than secondary cducption, and " 
military education -is even more costly if one looks az .dollars alone. 

•.mere are' three geneVal classes of education: "(l )' academic, 
(2) vbcational , and (3) general. The atithor? admit, that vocational 
.education is better than general education, and it '.s inappropriate 
to compare secondary vocational education^with acadeir.'c (college) 
education; :hus there is very little persuasive information in the 
author's paragraph. ' . 



Kaufman 28/ and his colleagues discussed the placement rate-icr 

vocational and technical education studeht's. He found: 

"The regression analysis of hapter VIII indicates that, on the 
average, the graduates of vocational -technical curriculum were 
placed in jobs several weeks earlier than were the graduates ' 
from the comprehensive senior high school curricula. This job 
placement differential times the average weekly earnings of the 
vocational-technical graduate during this period represents an 
additional benefit to the graduates of the vocational -technical 
curriculum. Table 46 shows the estimated criterion measures 
for City A and C based on total current cost. On the average, 
the graduates from the vocacional -technical senior high 
schools in City A were employed ..jout four weeks sooner than 
the graduates from the comprehend fve senior high schools 
in that city. During that four-weck period the vocational - 
technical graduates earned about $73 per week before taxes, 
or after appropriate rounding, $295 more than their compre- 
nensive senior high school counterparts. In City'C, the 



28/ Kaufman , Op. cit ., p. 175. 
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vocational-iechnical graduates were employed about eight 
weeks sboner at average wee<ly before tax earnings of $72, 

a total of $586* These oenefit differentials are 
entered into the calculations at time period 4." 

Warmbrod 

29/ 

vriting for the ERIC Clearinghouse at the Center 
for Vc.atiDnal and Technical Education, Ohio State University, 
reviewed research on economics of vocational education. He 
oetermi ned: 

'Those who study economic development in the United States 
have concluded that education a significant contributor 
to economic growth. Even thougn precise quantitative 
assessment o the relation between education and economic 
growth has rot been found, pUnrers and policy-makers are 
becoming more fully aware of the extent to which investment 
in education and training contribute to the process of 
economic growth* 

The basic idea relating Investinent in education to Bconomic 
growth is that education has positive effects on the development 
of human talent and the development of talent, in turn, has 
positive effects on economic growth. Education produces a 
laoor force that is more skilled, more adaptable to change, and 
more likely to deve p imaginative ideas, techniques and product 
that are critical to the process of expansion, growth, and 
adaptation to change. So education by contributing to worker 
productivity is a process of' investment in human capital." 

The importance of a salable skill is indicated by Rhodes: ^/ 

**Tne loss of only one year's Income due to unemployment is 
more than the total cost of 12 years of education through 
high school. Socia" ills- of delinquency crime, and chronic 
dependency are relf.ted invariably to inadequate education, 
failure^ and frust.^ation. Society cannot continue to let 
the slum be the spawning ground of future unemployment and 
unrest/' 



il/Robert J. Karmbrod, Review and Synthesis of R e search on the 
Economics o f Vocational Technical Education , TNovember 1968), 
ERIC Cl^^arVnghouse, The Center for Vocational -Technical 
Educatio/i, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, p. 7. 



29/Rhodes, Op. cit . , p. 63* 
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49 These cent lubions arc important, not only because they docu- 

ment the faihire of attempts to relate high school education di- 
rectly to work, but also because of the new inteicst in "career 
education." If career edt^ .tion is modeled on vocational edu- 
cation — if specific skills or clusters of skills are taught in tradi- 
tional schools — it will very likely follow the same dismal couue. 
Another consequence of infusing the high school curricula with 
career-oriented programs is that educational institutions would 
be instilling a "single career*' concept — the notion that an indi- 
vidual should develop a single, lifetime, occupational role iden- 
tity. Now, as we are developing systematic evidence that increas- 
ing numbers of white- liar and blue-collar workers feel 
"locked-in" and desire mid-career changes 22 it is iiom^ that we 
would still be trying to put young students on an inflexible 
career track. (This tendency is compounded by the invidious 
distinction made between "academic," "general," and "voca- 
tional" high school diplomas which often brands young people 
for life by locking them into a career and educational path from 
which they cannot escape. Worse, perhaps, this distinction be- 
' tween credentials tends to ossify the class structure along the 
lines of a similar but more pervasive system found In Great 
I Britain.) 

/ 

/ * 

^ Koo 11/ cites comments from President Nixon, Assistant Secrecary 
Marland, Associate Commissioner Worthington concerning career 
education. 

P^'^sident Nixon: 

"Career education is another area of major new emphasis, an 
emphasis which has grown out of my belief that our schools should be 
doinj more to build self-reliance and self-sufficiency, to prepare 
students' for'a productive and fulfilling life... Many other Americans 
who have already entered the world of work find that they'are 
dissatisfied with their jobs but feel it is too late to change direc- 
tions, that they already are "Iqqked in." 

One reason for this situation is the inflexibility of our 
educational system, including the fact that it so rigidly separates 
acjademic and vocational curriculum... Once they have chosen one 
curriculum, it is difficult to move to the other. 



\ 
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We need a ui-v. tipproach, ar-d I believe the best new approach 
is to strengtner, career education.'' 



From Assistant Secretary Marland of HEW: 

"The concept I voiced U<o years ago has. since becojie known 
as "career development" or "career education," I prefer the latter 
term, sir.ce it implies a structured orientation c^.d preparati'on 
program for every student as an integral part of his academic course 
work throughout the school and college years. Whatever terminology 
we use, inherent in the concept is the principle Lnat our schools 
and colleges are accountable to students not only ifor developing 
tneir prob.l em-sol ving skills, self-av/areness and social consciousness^ 
but for equiping them as well to earn a living in a personally 
satisfying career field," 

From Associate Commissioiier Worthington of ^tht-^ U,S. Office-of 
Education: 

"Th fundamental concept of career education is that all 
educational experiences, curricuiums, instruction and counseling 
should be geared to preparing each individual for a life of economic 
independence, personal fulfillment, and an appreciation for the dignity 
of work- Its main purpose is to prepare all students for successi'jl 
and rev/arding lives., • 

Career education is a lifelong, systemmatic 'way of acquainting 
students v/ith the world of work in their elementary and junior high 
years and prepare them in high school and in college to enter into 
and advance in a~ career field of their own choosing. For adults., 
career education is a way to re-enter formal education and upgrade 
their skills in their established career field or to enter a new 
field. It embraces all occupations and professions and can include 
any individuals whether in or ouz of school," 

It is clear, then, that none of -hese leaders in career education 
wants career education to be "modeled on vocational education," and 
none of them reconime^ds an "inflev'ibT ; career track" resulting in 
"jncked-in" workers. The REPORT makes its own assumptions for career 
education and then attacks it on SuCh assumptions. 
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Koo 32/ reaciea to a s^uwement that vocational education Wcs 

a dismal and waster*:! enterprise? as follows: 

"A special nEW task force report, Work in America (December 
1972), (hereafter referred to as the REPORT), severely 
criticizes vocational education. It particularly attacks high 
school vocational education as being very expensive and 
having very low utility. 

Many high school vocational graduates take jobs for which they 
were not trained, the REPORT says, and high scnoul vocational 
education appears to be inattentive to 'the unskilled nature 
of entry jobs. Also, the employment records of the high school 
vocational graduates are not oetter than those of academic^ 
high school graduates. The REPORT further charges that i" 
career education is modeled on vocational education, it wll 
likely follow the same "dismal" course. 

The REPORT argues that "to lodge skill trainir'. (especially 
training for a single occupation or a related cluster of 
occupations) :n high school invites a too-early career tracking 
and seldom provides students with usable skills/' Specific - 
skills ^,hould be tra ned on the job or in postsecondary 
institutions, the REPORT concluded. 

The REPORT cites a few pieces of published research to serve as 
a basis for its charges against vocation..! education, Unfortun 
ately, the citations are nearly always inaccurate, and the 
interpretations appear typically to be distorted to suit a 
performulated and negative frame of mind. In the following 
pages, accurate citations wi'il be made to the same research 
papers for the sake o/ rebuttal," 

^ Hy equating education to a youth aaivity and by confusing 

the notions of education and schooling, we have placed too 
many of our resourcrs in traditional schools designed for peo- 
ple un^icr 21 years of age. Wc have neglected the fact tliat edu- 
canon is a lifelong expLfience, and often occurs outside the 
clasMoom. And, as m.-Miv . <!uc?tors r\, the desire for education 
often increases v/ith ag'\ as does tlu seriousness with which stu- 
dents approach it. Recognition these facts would open up 
several important opiions for wc'*;er training— from making 
education availahlc to Wkct ^ later stages in their lives to 
tncouraging education in placf^^ otiier than the traditional 
schools. 



32/ Koo r Op. cit .> p. 2. 
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This paragrap-i contains somu truths, some half-truths. It 
tends to ignore the tact that 2.S million persons are served 
annually by vocational adult education programs, that informal 
(non-class) means of adult education abound, ana that .Tiany of 
the programs and informal educational opportunitit.: for adults are 
related to occupational education objectives. However, it is true 
chat, lifetime educational opporlurfi ty for occupational competence 
for all is not yet a reality and that the expanding technology of 
commnpi cations makes possible expanded opportunities for learning 
throughout a lifetime. 

In tnis paragraph society is criticised for equating education 
as a youth activity and for not providing opportunity for adults/ 
workers to participate in this activity. With exceptions previously 
pointed out this is a relatively accurate description of education 
in the United States today. Most State Constttutrons ^o'not ir.ake 
provisions for education beyond the secondary level. Workers or 
adults who wish to pursue additio.. 1 education beyond the secondary 
level face barriers such as unwillingness of employers to grant 
released tiitie for education, lack of fi.-.ancial support during the 
training period, unwillingness on the r:irt of institutions to 
recognize credentials unless acquired ..ithin a certain time frame, and 
unwillingness to recognize competency in lieu of traditional educational 
measurements. The United States lags behind several western European 
nations in providing education and training opportunities on a -con- 
sistent and continuing basis during their adult years. 
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• 51 Wotkp'.a-.s .ui i «,i!oolplaccs It m..v jxcf;,l to'look at the 
coiKc-pt oi career eciui.mon fiom a v:ini..-t jj.iint that vic\\s 
schools as a v... kj.la.c, mfiuciK c.l in, and w)i.. . u-.n^;, other 
woikp!a(es In / uiurr shark, AiMn 1 .^ifler aigues tliat h- ;.re- 
induittial tti'n .it oiiai means ol n.aismiiting knouiv l-c 
skills cruniblcd h'More the oiisI.uJKfu of the mechanical age, be- 
cause "induitriaiism icquiied a new kind of man." He goes on 
to say: 

Mass t'dncatiorr was tiie ingcnioiis nac'iinc constructe<i bv in- 
diisii.alism to piodute the kind of adults it r.ccdtd. The i,,,f> 
Ic-m -vas inordinately complex M, w -o pte-adap! childicn fur a 
new world— a ^^orid of rcpftitu,- mcoor toil, smoke noise ma- ' 
chines, crowded Ji v.ng corvdiiioir,, collective discipline, a woi !d 
in which time «as tr- he reumlated not hy the cycle of sun -.-pA 
moon, In.i by tlic f Ktory w ii:stl( and clock. 

The solution was an ediiraiionai svsicm thnt, in its ver%- nriir. 
ture simulated tin's new ivorld . . '. Yet the whok idea c 's- 
seniblm.? masses of students (ra;- materiai) to be t)rocessed hs 
teachers (workers) ,n a central^ loa.ted school (faciorv) was 
stroke of industrial genius. The v^llole administrative hierarchy 
ct fducaf!on, as ii giew up, followed the model of industrial 
f)uiea:i<iac>. 1 he very organization of knowledge into perma- 
nent disciplines was grounded on industrial assumptions. Chil- 
(Iien marched from place to place and sat in assigned stations 
liells rang to announce changes in time 

The inner life cit the school thi« h<ca.-ne an anticipatory mir- 
ror, a perfect introduction lo industi.a" sntietv. The most'criti- " 
ci/ed features of education today-the rcgmientaiion, lack of 
individiiali/ation, the rigid system of seating, groupin<r p-.irj 
ing. and marking, the authoritarir-:i role of the teacher--are 
precisely those that made mass pu!;lic education so effective an 
instrument of atiaptation for its place and timers 

There is here the suggestion that man is mastered by the 
machines that he has created, that he is manipulated by an advancing 
industrial technology. This is a simplistic view of the situation. 
There is some truth in the statement, hut, one can also find mjch 
evidence that man, in fact, has in 'i.-n, ./ays rather effectively 
managed his .machines in a morally rcpcnsibic manner. 

V 

^ ' The criticism that schools are rigid, regimented, and lacking in 

concern for individual growth and development reveals a curious lack 
of knowledge concerning the prevailing educational philosophy since 
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the forties, and the -recent educational emphases. o;i individualized 
instruction which is the very antitheses of rigidness and regimen- 
tation. Much of the** content and methodology of the career education 
thrust provides a "case in point," • 

32 . This rclationsiujj between cjiuhontarianism s^nd rigidity in 
the schoolioom and the woikpiace — with the implicit view of 
man as inherentlv undisciphned and ignorant— probably has 
not directly occuircd to modern educators. But the simiiriruics • 
between the processes were dear to Frederick Winslow layic^r, 
who wroie: 

No Hhooireacht : v ould think oj telling children in a general 

w.n- to vttidy aiOM.iin book or Stibjcct. It is uracticalK uni\mal 

to :issign each day a definite U-sson beginning on o?w specified 

page and hne and ending on another; and the best progress is 

made when . . . adefmitestudy hour or period am be ass. {^ncd 

in which the lesson must be learned. Most of us remain, through - ' 

a great part of oud lives, in thiS respect, giwn-up children, and 

do our best only under pressure of a task of comparatively short 

duration.2* ' 



This citation from a 1911 puolication is self serving; certainly 
a more recent description of a modern school without walls and 
reality oriented instruction cculd be found. The following material 
is taken from P.L. 90-576: 

"Sec. 171. The Congress finds inat cooperative work-study 
programs offer many advantages in preparing young people for 
employment. Through such program-:., a meaningful work experi- 
ence is combined with formal c-djc.:ion enabling students to 
acquire knowledge, skills, and appropriate attitudes. Such 
programs remove the artificial u^rricrs which separate work 
and education and, by involving educators with employers, 
' createn'nteraction whereby the needs and problems of both 
are made known. Such .interaction makek it 'possible for 
occupational curricula to be revised to reflect current 
needs in various occupations. It is the purpose of this 
part to assist the State to oxpand cooperative work-study 
programs by providing financial assistance for personnel 
to coordinate such. programs, and to provide instruction related 
to the ^^/ork experience; tg reimburse employers when necessary 
for certain added costs incurred in providing on-the-job 
training through work experience; and to pay costs for certain 
services, such as tpanspprtazion of students or other unusual 
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costs t!i3t i':c ' ."..Ji vidual srjdents may not reasonably be 
prograr"'' Pursuing a cooperative work-study 

^3 Although mass «!ucjt;on may have sen-d :ti purpose well' 

of pr(.;w.inj. our yoi tli ior the kind of ^^'Oik sciNf-i up in the ' 
past; the fact that today's workers are not "grown-up children," 
but arcrevohing ag.uDsr author itarian!:,m, fras,"ncntation, rou- 
tine, and other a.spcct.s of the inherited workplace, suggests that 
tijo schools arc anaclironistic in their "produciion" methods. 
The success of the schools in helping to produce Iridusirial Man 
indicates they cou! ! :u(cei>f:il in helping to produce the 
Satisfied VVorkei; yet tliey a: e mired in the model ot industrial 
Man 

This paragraph suggests that (1) workers a^e .ot grown-up since 
they are revolting against authoritarianism, fragmentation, and 
routirre, and (2) schools are anachronistic because the workers are' 
revoTting ageinst authoritarianism, fragmentation, and routine. 

Exactly the ^)pposite conclusions snould be drawn; educated 
workers' apparently are and should revolt against autnoritariansm, 
fragmentation, and routine, and the schools should be con?nended for 
their education of students who become mature adults that can con- 
tribute more than "just" acceptiny orcieH, who can understand and 
contribute more than just doing a fragmented and unrelated work, and 
who can perform more tiian just routine jubs. 

The stateRSent that workers are icv iting against authoritarianism, 
fragmentation, and roudne strongly suggests that schools are main- 
taining curiosity, building self-confidence, inducing a love of 
learning, and developing confidence which are the attributes which 
the authors themselves suggest that students should learn. Perhaps, 
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the entire inauur.al structure .hould bo studied to deternnne 
those factors in the "world of worK" tnat .re not* conducive to 
job satisfaction in terms of basic human needs. 

• „ ^'"'^'''^ ^"'^•""'•'■'i the school; hau to oc<.,„. 

aniiapa.ory mirror, a perfect introduction to industrial so- 
ocy. t en to help prclucc ti,e Satisfied Worker, the s hoot 
need to become anothc k.nd of anticipaiory mitror. providTnl 
ano. er perfect introduction to a cha:.ged\vorld ol.ITl 
."ay be the ease that a Satisf, ing Education would he- be ■ 
precursor of Satisfying Wo,k. and. „. tlut sense, be a ™ 
component of "career" education T 

Reference is made to the «ts following para^aph 52. . 
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k . • ^ ^^p<-ci t/ie-vimc of other wnrlrniaw.c 

by removing the equivalent necessity of punchinr.Tmt T' 
by ...creasing the autonomy of the "lo ker bv . i ' 
and by redudn^j rigidities ' If ..'..1 ' ^ '"^''^'"^ 
ar.d teachers as te.T i , '"'''^ '"^^^'^ ^orl^ers 

report, with a tieh dl ""'^^'^"^ ^"^^ - ^'''^s 

ers" and '"te mtaZ ■ '"''T'"'"^ 

the goals '''"^ '^^'^^^^ ""^ <^ho'ce of procedures .0 reach 



Some Of the Concepts in this paragraph are adequate for both 
worK and for education The Concept of the Teacher as a tea. leader 
expiditer. classroom manager, resource ,.rson and the like are 
accepted concepts that aro oeing practi.-d in .any classrooms. The 
authors' Views appear .0 be predicated on concepts of education that 
are no longer t:.e prevailing mode of instruction. 



56 ^^"J<^ tt .Khcrs ;n.n have the s.nne .uuhoi iiari;in personalities 
thai soihc iMaii.im»s i,\ pnvatc indu^iiy h.ivc— >o that «;icater 
aiiionomy .I'noni; the -wot km" is un lcbirablc to ilu'ir. But we 
cannot igiioi- the i.ui that tcachci- aic siil)jea to (i\u! hcuiv of 
instrucriun, nnifomirty in subject matter, and lack of discu-t.on 
in choosing rhc-coniLnt oi c9urscN. \\, uould expect teachers to 
find their work more satisfying if they were to function as team 
leaders, with a considerable amount of autonomy, rraher than 
as siip(T\'!sois demanding submissivcness and control, and if 
diey were given what woikers are asking for— the assistance, 
C(,uipnient, and information to do heir job, in .Miort. if -.-.c 
/ think of the school as a workplace .md that like every other 
woikpLice it should be satisfying, then change? have to be in- 
troduced that will increa e the, satisfaction of the wwkers. stu- 
dents and teachers alike. 



^Reference uo the methodology of vocational education might 
be a worthwhile effort by the autnors of this material. Tne rote 
learning and rigid discipline assumed by the paragraph are not 
found often today. This a straw man set up to be demolished. 
Any professional publication of education will provide examples 
of freedom oriented teaching techniques. 



57 J'' tlie goals of education w^ere ma.ntaining curiosity? main- 
tammg and building self-confidence, inducing a love of learn- 
ing, an(i devtJoping competence, edhcation would be directly 
iclevaiit to the majoi n-cds expressed by the l^..!kers. Some of 
these. It may be recalled, are the op]A)rtnnity f( use one's skills 
and e(Uicaiion to the full, to be reay.nabiy au( nomous in do- 
ing one's work, to have sense of acojmp! v'.n .it, and to have 
the opj>oriunity to leain while oa^tlu job h /lier remarks on 
the inipr)rtance of sclf-e^trcm are also appin uLlc, ^o, Cm school- 
w\)rk satisiachons tiiai would evolve through ^furiosity, resource- 
fulness, and mastery would contribute to productivity and self- 
esierm on ti\e job as well as in school. 
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This naragrd.,, ie^ls witn v.nat tne goals of education might 
be," and how responding to these goals might improve the satisfactions 
of workers at their joos. The goals of education are described as 
maintaining curiosity, maintaining and building self-confidence, 
inducing a love of learning and developing compeknoy, and it is 
implied that these goals are not being niet. 

Ascribing goals to an educational system that is as 

decentralized as. that of the United States is faught with danger; 
however, many of the goals that the authors ascribe to education 
are apparently being achieved by their own admission. Jor example, 
in paragraph 36 they state "The more highly educated workers become 
bored with unchallenging work and express their dissatisfaction in 
lower productivity and higher turnover rates." And, in paragraph 
53, "...the fact that today's workers are not~ grown -up children,' 
but are revolting against authoritarianism, fragmentat'cn, routine, 
and other aspects of the inherited workplace..." suggests that 
despite education's shortcomings, youth are learning much in school. 

53 Ed.icatio.MJ cxperinients, like thn.n in ind-i^jrv, suggest that 
.school ..oik can he a ivantageou-lv redesfgiu^d. Some' schools 
have Slopped the practice of i.uiiping chihl-.-n by age, now 
eiuhlirig them to progress individually, am' to compete not 
with each other b-.it VMih ihiniselvts o> • i . Some enable 
the student's interest latlvr tiian a bc!l to .Iciorminc >he length 
of a ■■jjcriod" wiifi tlic result that 75' .', to 'J0% oi the st. .dents 
achieve at die -..aiu: as the top i;% do under ttaduional 
conditions There are probably as nany dinetent ways to ic- 
design school-work as theie are to redesign other kinds of work- 
to make it more satisfying. 
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This paragrdp'j redsonably accurate, but the eviuence 
of success in redesigning schools is not nearly as clear as 
suggested by the paragraph. 

59 We are bu^t:c^fni^ that "cater! education" succeed to the 

extent that the (oiicept (ievck> ,s ujthin an undeistanding o£ 
tliC ihiture of woik and once igain anticipates the w^/rta oi 
V'ork by developing wiihin it> own workplace exemplary re- 
structurings, and not by atteii pi.ng to impart speciac voca- 
tiL/na! skills. 

Schaefer 1^/ makes a pithy statement concerning career 

education when he indicates that Work in America d^jnonstrates : 

"A meager understanding of J-larland's career education model — 
is evident. " 

This paragcaph implies that career education will not succeed 
if it attempts to impart specific vocational skills. If the con- 
cept of career education is comprehenrsive, then at some point in 
time in a persons life, specific vocational skills will be required. 

gQ Before leaving this topic, we should like to note a rr-rent 

career education experiment • -lich, at first glance, appears to 
be teaching certain vocational skills, but v/hich is responding, 
in fact, to a fundament.il ^czial need A newspaper story re- 
counts that in Des Moines, "Grade school pupils . . visit lo- 
cal businesses and see prople .a work in many kinds of jobs. 
"^Tiiore will be more role-pia>in^^^ . nd field nips." 2« The impor- 
tance of tin's nctivity cannot be ovor-estirnaied. Simone Weil, in 
The Need for RootSy lamented now^ mock ; »i work has destroyed 
the easy awarenes> ct their pareni?1 occ 'nations that children 
had in more traduional .societies.^* Moic ,ocrntly, Bronfenbren- 
ner has observed: 

Although there is no systematic evidence on this sublet, it 
appc.iis likely that the absence of such exposure (to adults at 
Kork uuitributes significaniiy to the growing alienation 
among children and youth . . .28 

(It 5hould be noted that our rules regarding nepotism inadver- 
^ tcntiy serve as an obstacle to reducing this source of alienation.) 



33/Schaefer, Og_cit . , p. 3. 



This is a ri'iqlng endorsement of an elemental and venerable 
teaching technique, career awareness education is using the 
field trip and many more sophisticated procedures for instruction. 
Some major areas Deing explored by vocational education appear in 
P.L. 90-576 as follows: 

V thr'w??h':°'''"n°"r'^'°'^^' as-piratiSns n % o tJn i 1?" 
youtns, wi+h special emphasis given to youths who have academir 
socic.econo..nc, or other handicaps, whi^h programs oTp?^?ectl ma v ^ 
among others, include — " p'^yraiui or projects may,, 

school ^stu5en?s wftJ'IhP 1° 'f^^^^^'^ elementary .n. secondary 
special skins .rlL? S;°'^'fl!9' °^ occupations for which 
occuJatioKl '"'^"'''^ '"^ requisites for car^.rs in such 

"(D) programs or projects designed to broaden" or imnrove 
vocational education curriculums; roaaen or improve 

,-nc^ !'^!^ exchanges of personnel oetween schools and other aaenrip<= 
institutions, or organizations participating in activ°Hes ?o ' 

inT" °' '''' ''''^ ''''''''' nianpSSerage'nc?e°s and 

their "iobs'^nn^r'n! Or projects for young workers released from 
eSuJ:t?SS:i°a"t?a?n^'nfr:nS"" ^^^^^^^ °^ ^^-^^ ^heir 

(G) programs or projects at the secondary level .to motivatP 

tional objectives: variations due to geiraphy different! 
educational levels and types of pr-ogrL ? and by the wide raJ« of 
occupations which includes, but is not limited to Lr cSlS?! 
food processing and preparation, trades and indusiry distribuMon 

Sfflcr2^cup'atlsir^',E""^fH"^r"v5"^'^ 

ments in. and dissemination of, existing curriculum materials 
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"(A) to prc.'x-e the develcp,.ient and dissemination of 
vocational education curriculum materials for use in teaching 
occupational subjects, including curriculums for new and changing 
occupational fields; 

"(B) to develop standards for curriculum development in all 
occupational fields; 

"(C) to coordinate efforts of the State^in the preparation 
of curriculum materials and prepare current lists, of curriculum 
materials available in ^11 occupational fields; ^ 

"(D) to survey curriculum materials produced by other 
agencies of Government, including the Department of Defense; 

''(E) to evaluate vocational -technical education curriculum 
materials and their uses; and 

"(F) to train personnel in curriculum development, 

5] Every worker a teac\er and every workplace is a scho^-^l. not 

because of the skills tL^. the one may impart, nor the .,uniza- 
tion or tcchiiolo^^ that is apparent in the other, but because 
they deal with the real world and man's mastery therein. 

Every worker may teach, but certainly every worker is not a 
good teacher. Many persons have a skill but can not transmit it 
to others J they tiave neither the insight nor techniques to teach. 
Vocational education Is probably the most "real world oriented" 
program of the secondary and posi-secondary schools in the Nation. 

62 Alternative Career Education Stratcj^ies If sprctfic skills are 
learned best on the job, in public and proprietary vocational 
schools, in community college?, and in professional and gradu- 
ate schools of univcrsiries, what oC( i:^. tional n>Ic remains for . / 
the hii^h sch<.o]? P irticularlv, wh.ji happens lo traditional vc> ^^--^^ 
cational education in secondary schools if edui.iiion becomes a 
fclong process? 



An unwarranted assumption without data to support it is 
established in this paragraph. Wh^ ^ is the evidence? If It is 
a rhetorical question, what is its purpose? 
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Atj3»n. v\*ih »ii:K;r qu**stioru ii.i.e raised in thih report, 
thcfc are uutn\ .uu \ tj > thai can be oflen d. Bui an analysis from 
the pcrsfxrctivt- of iht jubtiiuuon of worl suggests ihat the regu- 
lar K:com!ar)' sch<x;i appcarb to be an appropriate place to 
Irnadcn furtnal education to include an mtror'uction to the 
V'ifid of wojk. iti li.raiiui^, its netessitv for life, its rewards, ic^ 
requirements, and us shortcomings. 



Reference is made to the corinents following paragraph 52 » 
Also, it is quite clear that che Secondary School can and should 
beypnd merely providing an introduction to the world of 
work> Dut in fact most secondary schools are already involved in 
vovational and career education. 

54 The yTonuar) scliooi can prepare the young person for the 
uansttioii *rom dependency to self-support. Perhaps through 
the sch{X>ls some of the current unreal expectations about wo^k 
that are held by young people can be dispelled, thus avoiding 
much of the disappointment and fiubtration they feel when 
ihev take-thcir first jobs. 

Career education as discussed by Marl and and others utilizes 
a positive approach. It is the approach of controlling your own 
destiny, designing your future, rather tn^ , being prepared to 
occepi the situation that exists. 

BrisiialK, nio^t ynunjr people simul*. ^.o not know what to ex- 
^A^^i t^oiix -vi*!;. or \\'h:a u-ork will jortnre them, to give. Surely, 
tu r,ive ihein this inir>rmation presents a broad thallenge to our 
luijh u5u>ois Some of (he .dteniative appioachi,> to introducing 
yuuii^ {>e<»plc to arui pieparing thcin io. tne world of work 
might l>c atademic. benefiting from wliat the schoo^ do best; 
piovH.? 'u infrirmation in thib <ase the information might con- 
4 em the manner in winch work is org»ni/ed in our society, how 
tK'ople ^lone and touether to achieve certain goals. Othei 
atnviucs \w> 'i\ be (iesi<4ned to he 'Viction'rich/' and would pre- 
sent a coiurasi to liaditirnal. passive schooling. , 

Reference is made to the conments .following paragraph 49. 
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55 lnf(>rni.Mi<;!»-Ki<h AiU-rnalivcs General education for work 
shonUl prolxthly be aiiiKrd at ciihamiiig the young pei scan's 
reading conipicliension, ai iilimctical skills, ihc abdity lo write 
and speak (ieaiiy. and ihc capacity tor worknit; closely with 
othei people. We seem to lure foigotten thai tIio>e skills 
are tiie ones n*u>st sought .nici b) employers. I'ypieaUy. employ- 
eis hnd that young workers who have "learned how to learn" 
can (juickl) ni.ister the spoi.hcs of most jobs. Tiie .-^a i>i"..cCion 
of young people with their iuujre jobs would probably be in- 
creased by ilih kind of training — for competence is often a 
great part ot job satisfat tiou, A good general edu. .;;ion, re- 
structured along lines^suji:gested above, is probably i}ie best 
career education a young persun can receive. Stid. c:nTicu!a 
might be wuk iied to im et the cariosity of young people about 
the adult world by incorporating sucli intonnation*rich topics 
as the following: 

c 

The paragraph identifies certain skills that 'the schopls 
should concentrate on in preparing young people .for work. These 
are limited to "general education", that is, reading comprehension, 
arithmetical skills, the ability to write and speak clearly, and 
the capacity for working closely with other people. These sk:lls 
are identified as those employers really want. Several studies of 
of programs under the Manpower Development and Training Act have 
discovered that these are tne attributes that employers verbalize 
as being desirable in an interview situation, but when it comes to 
hiring a worker specific skills are most important to tne employer. 



/ 
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rol KsTs IN I\M UIMU)NA! M VN Vt.l XtKN 1' AM) VPN!l\KlK V Ih >N 

(*j\rn ih.il l»i;u\uii I .u u's .mil lau'.c ins(amii>n> iiijuM .i;u>n>, 
imivi'i Ml u-.s. i;(>v('i niiu'Hi) arc. .iiul uili ii)niiimr i4> lu\ ilu' iiiuui- 
ii.int .soriKi: ol ('niplDNnKMU in ilu* Dniiod Si.itcs. il nni;iu be 
usciul to oiler lourhcs in wh'uli Miuionls learn the [)UHetiIlle^ of 
large work oigani/aiions. 'I'hey raiglu explore how'in^tiuitions 
arc formed, and why they are foi nied. They might try to dii»cover 
how these orgafoi/ations operate, what they produce, how they 
relate to other organizations, and what roles people play in 
them. They could learn bome o: the basics that are taught in 
MBA progi'anis — tiie basic principles of management and ad- 
ministration, such as how to organize a gioup of people to com- 
' ^ plete a given task in a given time. They could he introduced to 
some of the administrative problems that people are likely to 
face in any organization, and how peopFe might think about 
such problems rationally to find solutions that are satisfying to 
botii humans and to institutions. Such courses might nclp to 
dispel some of the unrealistic exj)ectations young people have 
about work by candidly exploring the personal advantages .ukI 
disad\antages (e.g., security vs. independence) working in , 
laige organizations. A central component of nicii a coui^c 
shojld be the basic piinciples uf organizing work in oider to 
provide for factors that lead to job satisfaction. 

Institutional management type courses are preserted to 
vocational education students in the business and office field, 
distributive education^, and trade and industrial education. This 
area is also covered by business education, non-vocational, tnrough 
courses in General Business. Aspects of this instruction may be 
found in the content of many of -che vocational courses, but normally 
"institutional management" is not a specific course by itself. 
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gg coLk^is IN i \ u<M'Ki Ni rRiAL sKii.iJi Oi\c of thc ironics of our 
system that ioi all of our verljal eon. nutincat lo the American 
l)reani we seldom teac li our youih the basic knowledge that any- 
one would need wiio w.inted to go in:o business for himself. In 
fact, tins kiiowied<;e ii usually transnutted from father to son :n 
mid<ilc ( lass laiuihes, anci is tliu.s diliu ult Tor women or the poor 
to obtain r.\(ept lor those young Auiciicans wliO take part in 
Juinor Aihievement, kriowlcd.i4;e about ^elf-employment in this 
(ountry is a quite well-kept secret. Vouni^ people might benefit 
liom icauung wiiat it means tu keep books, to accumulate cap- 
ital, to borrow and to invent, to buy «ind to sell, to take risks, tc5 
uholesale, to retail, to provide services or to manufacture and » 
sell a good by oneself. 

It is naive to indicate that ent.^eprenurial skIIIs are not 
covered by vocational education- This area is part of the business 
and office education cluster and an intregal part of many courses- 
Apparently the writer was not acquainted with the practical work of 
the vocational education youth groups who practice these skills to 
finance their activities- These groups, FFA, OEA, DECA, VICA, all 
are intregal parts of the instructional program- --a part of the 
outreach of vocational education from classroom to reality- 

gg 1 hese examples are intended only to be illustrative. But, any 

course would be clle<'tive only to die degree that it is intellectu- , 
ally honest, if we attempt to teach an ideologv of work, rather 
than examining and lisiussing lhai ideology, then the courses 
wdi be worse th:tn no courses at all. 

Modern educational procedure will include ooth examination and 
discussion of the ideology of work- Again an assumption is advanced 
for self serving reasons- 
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70 Action-Rich Altcrna{i\ci> To :u know icdc^c tli.it the liii2;h schools 
.nc inap|>i(j{jt i.iU' ]>i.i(c> lo Ic.itn Nptddc. iu.it kctuhlc i((liiuuil 
.skills IS iioi lo s.iy lit.it i( IS ii.'.- SN.iiy (o l)().ii(l uj) .ill the .shi»|)s 
in liic n.ttion's s( hools. i o litc (oiiii .11 \. : luholwh.ii Is t.iu)4'>)( 
ill |)U*>('iit voc.int>n.il (omscs (oiiiii Uc i .uhluHi itiio v.ihi.fMc. 
|)r.Kti( .il ami scs .u.iii.ihlc lo .ill siiiiicnis. DouiCslic skilN. 1 1 .liis. 
and nu'ihanics (Oiiiscs need not be jusiihcd in tciuis o( fiitnic 
cinploynu'nt. but as (outribiiiinj; to the educated por.sou's b.isu 
knowled^^e. Tlie young woman who does not uudeist.iiid how .1 
ihc ojKTates and how it is repaired, and tlu' young man who 
(annol cook, arc at a considei.ihle disadv.ini.ige in life. Lt-aiu- 
iiiji^to lise tools js a b asic necessity tiiat all stude nts vould bei ie- 
fit from learning. (Other skills, such as how^ to prepare i 
income tax form, how ro go about buying a house, and how to 
be an effeciive consume! are practical skills that can be utilized 
in whatever career one chooses. Also, concepts from such "aca- 
demic" subjects as mathematics and physics tould be integrated 
with a work-related curii( iilum.) The important issue about 
work-oriciiied courses is that they b^^ directed at a set of skills 
that the students can use while they are taking the course or 
ones they wfll need no matter what jobs they eventually take. 
As a piime example of tliis. there is no reason why every higii 
school student should not learn how to type. Not only does it 
m.ike most jobs easier, the skill also can be v.^td at home 6r at 
scfiool Also, if we all could type, this w-ould be the most im* 
portant step in reducing both the sex*stereot^ ping of the secrc* 
tar^ role, and eliminating many hours of the least interesting 
aspect of the .secretary's job, in conclusion, oa upational courses 
should not be allowed 10 become tracking courses and might 
better be labeled "survival courses for an imperfect service 
economy." 

The Action-R1ch Alternatives suggested fall directly into 
several areas of vocational education, business and office education, 
home economics; some of this material is now ^available through tne 
general education courses • Forcing all students to learn zo type is 
the equivalent of forcing all students to learn Latin. It won't help 
a lot of them in their daily life. This requirement flies in the 
face of the previous insistence upon open classrooms, freedom of 
choice, etc., it is inconsistent. 
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71 There arc other nio;uis which cthicatio'i can become nc- 
tion-rich wiihin ihc (cintincs ol ti)c m hool Oik Muh loini.u 
that is attr.ictini^ iruu. imii^ iiwcu-st «Mnom»; ^diu.uoi^ iDUMsts 
of so'tallcil ••games .mkI Mmni.inoiiv** As Jcinud*!))' J.inK's C .>K • 
m.'in. these arr i^anics ••in wliuh (crtaii: socj.j» piocesscs .iie ex- 
phcitly mirrored in tlie siructuie and •lu'nciionmg of the 
game." 2» 

Games and simulation are as old as vocational education. 
Lack of knowledge of the methodology of vocational 'education has 
led the authors up the primrose path to the rediscovery cf both 
'the wheel and the axle. 

j2 1" simulating ^'ork environments the emphasis i!> not on de- , 

cisions per sr but on the ])roccsses through^vhich decisions aie 
rca( hed The players u:»v*nne bi inula ted role > and pLiy at* on ling 
to. a set of rules that provide choices and CK-ate behavioi winch 
leads to certain outcomes. These games provide a way for stu- 
dents to learn about "real cosls^' and posbdjle longT.ini;e out-* 
fomes of various decisions — in career choice, in education, and 
in uork. But if education is to become morr than a ^.ime pla\ed 
m lieu of life, one goal may.be to free students from the confines 
of school and to provide them with opport-.nities to mingle, as- 
" sociaie, and woik with older members ot .cxiety. Coopenuive 
education |>rr;giams appear to piovide at least paiiial re-spon^es 
U) this need. Nearlv 300.000 high sehooi youthi are currenih in- 
volved in cooperative education progr.tms that provide part- 
time employment while they are enrolled m school.^'* .Some jobs 
iijvoive only one afternoon a week, others are half-time jobs. 
I'hcie are several advantages to such pro-^an — particularly 
when the sfident has had the oppurtuniiv :o try tno or thiee 
jobs before lie funily mnkev up his njuul to uke a fuii-jime job: 
— buch job<i help to overcome .ige set^ieg.ition and. allow stu- 
dents the oppuruiniiy KiobscKc adults at uoikand, :n. so doing, 
learn wIku u is like to work ,t!i dav in varuHis o'. * i.jMjuons. 
— In many cases, the students are able to acquire some actual 
occ upaiional skills ^ 



— Students who Imvc the oppoiruiiitv to dt> blue collar woik 
will have a c!).infe lo ovoKoinc^ sU'K'oJv ju*s .i!n)iit manual laimi- 
CIS. That many manual joi)saie well paid a- d olici \Uc (li.iiue 
to solve problems no doubt coiiu's as a siiipiiN - u> some Mudcnis. 
— Students are given the opj>oituiiity lo make (oniaits m the 
world of work, thus enlarging their opiiuris when fliey come to 
choose what full-time jobs to takr. 

— Cooperative education often makes school work more mean- 
ifi^ful for students, particularly those Irom a:.sadvantaj^cd baik- 
groun ds. 

— Success is rewarded with earned ^nco^e — an important badge 
of adulthcx>d. 

— Young people may come to know themselves better, to learn 
what they can and cannot do and, thus, develop realistic aspira- 
tions. 



Rhodes 21/ discussed Work -Study Programs. He founc: 

"The Council (National Advisory Conwittee for Vocational 
Education) found great value in work-study programs. These ' 
programs are provided on a cooperative basis between the 
school and the occupational cormunity, and when properly 
supervised, bring rich returns from several standpoints. 
For example, work-study arrangements related to the career 
objectives of the student place him in the actual environ- 
ment of the world of work. He can learn for himself the 
value of much of the school work because it becomes a relevant 
experience. Subject matter of the school is taught in air 
atmosphere of reality, instead of the sterile pseudo situa- , 
tions. If the student is beset with financial problems, the 
work-study program enables him to earn while he is learning. 
It simply is not necessary for the student to drop out* of 
school to try to find a job. In many instances, the work- 
study program can be related to the student's future vocation." 

73 While obvious difficulties abound in expanding current co- 
operative education in iiigh schoc ls — child labor laws, lack of 
jobs, rigid class scheduling — the benefits would seem to make 
the effort worthwhde. Congress has autiiori/ed ioine funds for 
cooperative educaiioi? in the 1972 liiglicr Education Act, but it 
would appear to be worth expkjring further possibilities of 
tnir<;le-o(ls with other vocational (duration programs in order 
tiiat all iiigh school students could liave the option of a cooper- 
ative experience. 



34/Rhodes, Op. cit ., p. 54. 
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Kaufman — ' and his colleagues discussed the advantage of 
work-study as follows: 

"Thus, for the firms in this sample which have any type of 
training program, vocational -technical training both shortens 
the training period and results in a higher hourly wage rate 
while in training. The better performance of vocational- 
technical graduates during the training period niay imply a 
higher productivity of vocational-technical graduates than 
other high school curricula graduates, although we do not 
have any information about their differences in productivity 
in the sample. 

In short, for the firms sampled in this study, during th(; 
training period it costs the vocational -technical employees 
■about $245 less to receive the additional training he gets in 
the firm. Or, which is the same thing, he recoived $245 more 
in monetary benefits by virtue of the fact that he is a 
graduate of (or took some training in) a vocatioi.ul -technical 
high school." . , 



Kaufman 22/ and his colleagues commented further on the suDject: 

"The academic graduate, on the other hand, has chosen a 
different route of training, job search and job selection. By 
the fact that he has taken nonspecific training, he has indi- 
cated some uncertainty as to his career interests arfd a desire 
to hedge before making his ultimate choice. The ir.ore general 
training, other things equal, may allow for more job options. 
To the elcTent that a job requires specific skills, however, 
general training will tend to result in exclusion from that 
job. 

Over time, as the academic graduate shops around among jobs and 
acquires more on-the-job training, he will be more lik'ely to hit 
upon a job or" devjlop skills that are in accord with his career 
interests. Consistent with this is the fact that the vocational - 
technical graduate is more likely than the academic graduate 
to have a job whose -skills he l:----r, d most about in high school 
or classes. Conversely, he is less likely than the academic 
graduate to have jobs whose ski'.l: fire picked up in an appren- ' 
tice program or on formal or informal .on-the-job training. In 
short, it IS fairly clear that vocational -technical training has 



35/Kaufman, Op. cit ., p. 222. 
3i/lbid. p. 210. • 



in part done wnat it set out to do: pr pare workers for 
employment in specific skill areas in such a fashion that 
these workers do, in fact, find employment in their areas 
of training." 

Kaufman reports: 

"The relationships between curriculum and training relatedness 
of the first job held after graduation is statistically 
significant at the .01 level of significance. In additioji^, 
vocational-technical graduates were 35 percent more likely to 
get a training related first job after graduatioti than were 
academic graduates. Of course, this effect is partially due, 
no doubt,. to the fact that high school graduates who don't go 
to college tend to get jobs In industry and trade. Therefore, 
a graduate who has had any vocational training at all has a 
better chance, other things equal, of getting a training related 
job than a graduate who has nad no vocational training since 
the vocational -technical skills are directly related to specific 
; ' job classes In industry. 

The statistical findings show that vocational- technical graduates 
have earned more and been employed for a longer period than 
academic graduates during the six years after graduation. The 
cMfferences are statistically significant. Further examination 
by sex interaction and rac(^ Interaction results still indicate 
that vocational-technical graduates have better labor market 
performance than academic graduates." 

1) During the first year after graduation, the vocationa*.- 
technical graduates were employed, on net, 14 percentage points 
(or abckit 1.8 months) more than the academic graduates; voca- 
tional-comprehensive graduates were employed 13' percentage 
points (or 1.7 months) more: general graduates were employed 7 
percentage points (or 3.6 weeks) more; and vocational -academic 
graduates were employed 11 percentage points (or 1.5 months) 
more than academic graduates. The differences are statistically 
significant at the .01 level." 

Kaufman further states: 

"Given the same socio-demog:"ai3hic conditions, in general, voca- 
tional-technical graduates *:ouk 1"^ weeks less than academic 
graduates to find their firi;t job after graduatiom Vocational - 
comprehensive and vocational -academic graduates took 10 weeks 
less and general curriculum graduates took d weeks less than 
academic graduates." 



37/ Kaufman, Op. cits , p. 148. 
38/Ibid, p. 142. 
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"notice thai there was no dirfcrenO'; DCtweer; ir.e junior. and 
semor year dropout rate for fionvocut ' ^•^.J prograiris, but that 
the rate decreases from the junior to senior ye? ^ for cocp 
f rograMS^and inc^^'ases frnr ;he junior to . /ear for 
non-coop' progranis. This ...(.y explained by t'lO d if farer ces ' 
it\ the screening of students both before the ju'iior year and- 
between the junior and senior year/ I'K.'c .r.u ' - other reasons 
for this, but this seems to oe a reasonable explanation. Two 
descriptors pertain only to tne coop pror^rams: T^ere appeared 
to be little difficulty in finding employment ;';jr on-the-job 
+-r\ining in the coop progrars. ' , 

A substantial percentage of coop graduates (46 percent) were' 
able to continue l^ull^time employment with their cooo employer." 

Molnar ^15/ and his colleagues commented furihei . 

•n)^During the first year after graduation, the vucaiional- 
technical graduates were employed, on net, 14 percentage points ' 
(or about 1,8 months) more tnan the academic graduates; vocationa^l 
comprenensive graduates we)^'C employed 13 percentage points, (or 
1.7 months) more; general graduates wore, employed 7 percentage 
points (or 3,5 weeks) more; and vocational-academic graduates 
were employed 11 percentage points (or K5 months) more xhan 
academic graduates. The differences are statistically signif!- 
cant at the -01 levels 

Given the sanie sucio-demographic conditions, in general, 
vocational -technical graduates took 11 weeks Ic^s ihan academic 
graduates lo find their first job after graduation, Vocational- 
comprehens'' ve and vocationa'^-acadamic graduates took 10 weeks ^ 
l(7ss and general curriculun: graauatos took 5 weeks less than 
academic graduates, " 



— Daniel Molnar, Robert Pesut, vlos- • malka- Cost Effectiveness 
of S elected Coop erative Vocjtjonnl f-rogran is as Compared W ith 
Vocation al Programs Without a" Cooptral\:^^ Cor;''O onent , BatteTTe 
Columbus Labr^ratorTes , Columbjs. Ohio, p. 'i38. 
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r^olner '^jJ a o \ cc!isa(^'05 provideci additional information 
v/hen they wrote: 

''Notice that tp.'-^re was no difference oetween the junior and 
' senior year ^j>^rpo'jt rate ^or nonvocatione ; ^.r^ms, but that 
the rate decreases froin 'r.iie junior to senior yea*^ for coop 
programs, and .increases froir. the junior to senior year for 
non-coop programs. This n-iy be explained differences 
in the screening of students both before the junior year 
and between the junior and senior. There^may ether reasons 
for this, but this seems tr oe a reasonable v^i^'^^^tion. Two 
descriptors pertain only to tiie coop programs. There appeared 
to be little- difficulty in finding employiiient 7cr on-the-job 
training in the coop urograms. 

A substantial percentage o*" coop graduates percent} v/ere 
able to continue full-timo employment with ^.a ^> coop. emj)l oyer. " 

Molnar fl/ ana his colleagues discuss cost data for vocational 
education: 

**Based on the cost data collected, we usea cwo cost measures for 
analysis purposes--annual co?* p^;r student and annual cost per 
student hour. The annual cost per student measure shows a 
differential of about $190, favoring coop pinpaiTis. This 
differential , is a marginal statistically significant difference. 
On the basis of cost per stiden*- hour, there is ? differential 
of about $8, favoring non-coop programs. This difference is ;iot 
statistically significant. There is wide variation in both 
measures across programs and across schools, but these variations 
can be explained very well rs being a function of the stjdent- 
teacher ratio. That is. tht- cost of a program is not a function 
of the program, nor the metnod, but the efficiency with which 
human resources (teachers) Lve us-d. 

Thus, i)ur overall concfusi^on, bas^-^n un this initial study, is 
that there is nc ob^^ious diffore;''^^' in the cose of providing 
either cooperriive vocational '^d'* ->tion programs or those without 
a cooperative conponent." 

Molnar 11/ and his col leagues sjmm^irizfe tr--* results"^ of their 
research as follows: 



TT/Ibid, p':n38. 

ii/i^bjd. p. 134/ 
43/ib1d, p 131, 



"In s;""-d^/, ' • ''.oj::^ t itr^^^' it .ultb weix indicated 

.by the :^ ' . ' '^ta 'J ' rl-o twerfy schools in 
this study: 

. The dverage a^jo of tL .^.^^.^c ion^^ ! "pr(>' v^^as 9 years, 
wTtn no s"" • ^-^ . t»it I!*' ^ K-V^^or; ^ non-coop ^ 

programs, 

Tnr- avpv^age class sirr voop sn'^C'dKiC' .... jrlghtly 
(irra^^* th^n for'non-'o'p I'rccjra'^^^ , wi^^ r.-* vVcrage of 
28.5 students ^or junior ^ '^ir cl'Sf'iS, onn / sludonis 
fo/ senior-year class* ,oup j;.;c:rar»5 ' an 
^average of 24.1 studej-is ro^ junior-year cir>S"S, and * 
19 3 students for stn^ vr-ci-isses foj non-c^'a) crograrr-. 

, A cjroater pr'^^drtun uhe coop pro./'^a:^T v J 'in 

occupational a''JvfSi»ry 'rt!?r*;Ltoe '71/6 po* » I versus ' 

61.4 percent -Por non-to-.p p-ogra-Tis). »;ut ^:r^port*^''^•'^ 
is relatively high fnj both types progranis, 

. rht ocrupalicnal advi:nr*> (m^lttees did not o'ffer 
/ significantly hy prog>''nn typo on their frequency of ^ 
meetings, average mrvbCi of ^.-^Kers, distr-^nution of 
members, or their averct^e a%tendr^}'*n r'^?L:ncjs, 

. The occupational advisor/ ^.u-niD'tttc^es for non-coop proc^ra'^'^ 
seemed to be more actiytr}y involved ."•th these programs 
than were those for coop ^rograms, 

. A substantial propoitiOi of boih types or p/vj c.';s had 
* prerequisities and admission criteria (an a.^rige of 
about 60 percent of al- p>'ograms) with a slightly higher 
percentage for coop programs, A 'significant difference 
between program types wr. U\ , p'>-t- attendance criterion, 
whirh 72 p-'^rcM'!. .of t'wj '>op prcirams insti^i^red while only \ 
25 p'^r. ' nt i^je rvj-r^ y^r^ pr^c^ vnsJtjtod, and the 
)*pc| jironent wa^> more ^i^^-^t coop programs (an 
averac!^- 'r^axiniUi' o* 21 • s the preceding year 

\'er:'j': '2 dc^ .'f ^o»- ni)n'.^op p^* ^'vr,r ) 

. There was i'. LM'.: differw/Ht ' . on program types in the 
average hours pe>^ week oi^ul l b-iudents in instruction, 
with the exccpt.-^on of iaborr. .^.^ ./nop vocational 
instr-jr lion, jnd the a;?o:/'t tin.c in latter was two 
to'tr^rae times g^^eater for non-coop f|rogi-''"* tnan for coop " 



Molnar "^^y aoc nis c * , t.^:.^, - wrnre as follows abOut the 

The survey of wages paid graojai ; >!".ovNred a wage 
advantage or vocatioia' sjrad'jpt.v r acaconric 
cyrarludtes c"^ $.0' 1,?3 D^^r hojr rr $80 to 

- OorriZ/:im' di^^ not calrsji 'o ter^f i t-cost ratios, but nc 
^Mc '^3^ul3^.e pay~b^ir> - .'-js, I-i prc^v-.-, value of 
vo'* '^ol "raduaies' ir ;rriSvd •rrnin ;s v.li i,.^ver equal 
^hc present value of aac';'.^Midl rosts \i 'Pr ^'-.'jG. 
^•if "-'orGntial is only '^Z' - ^-r vea> . lliis rase if 

either a 5 or 10 pe^xe^it discount rate Is 'js«;C. If tne 
wace differential $f?^^0 per year end a '^^rcent 
discount ret? >s .;Lj'i. the pay-baCk pericc C years. 
The tiir.e in^^'eases to i'; ye^-^rs if a r-^rr- ■'^ discount 
, ^ rate ir> used. 

. Recalculations' of benfjfi>cost ratios, us'ir.c, ^ciTnon 
method^s, res'-'lts iu difTerent conclusions thai, i; osg 
reached by Corazz'ini, Usi:]g'a 10 percent discc^nt rate 
and a ten-year time hori ion, and a wage* differential of 
$.18 per hour (based on i^lax Enircier's nation-wide oata) 
results in a benefit-cost ration of !.3. ^ [fris ind'^r^.^tes 
that vocational high schr^oV- reiurne<: ^-^onornic 
benefits in excess of co"-;>." 

Warnibrod indicated th^il* \ 

''Taussig (1968) reported that vocational scnoo: auuati;S 
had a significantly lovie>^ rate of uneir-ployinent th;in academic 
high .school graduates, 10,5 percent and 17.6 percent 
unemployed, respectively . " 



V 

45/ 

— Warmbrod, Op > c i_ t . ^ 23;,, 
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74 ,i ^ '.' • ' .or tiic inul. M 'ooi> miuht be to |<rov:c;c niou 

r.i- v.ifji .ihu ' '^(.ivc Circti vo.i' - iiiuut ou up.inoii.ii 

(uMnsrjin:'. oil tjiO \viu)k' 'ifX^s i i»; .j|)J/< ,i: . , •^ U"^lK>^ ;\e l^- 
tlu- \MM i(' u ,}! k .nui tl^" f ('Mis K .>oi. mi -I'/min .i^ cviu- 

c.uiMii.jl i >' I'f ijtrvi is to ifu I'i ot !i:i:!K'r ' tliv 

foinui that higli schooi c<'L'nv^_io!s spcn-^ tun c as much time or* 
• ' co'U i^e ici.iu.u (ounseijnr - »i do om \o > / ' 
p {. counsc'ioib aie I'^jpuni juu -o u.i: {.i'>',aix^ of d i^tv (hat 
v.ilucs roii'';jf* picpar.'uon \f 1 V li'^hly /\hri tl^'.- < i .eiur.iu-; 
counsclor> Tua\ be inhuc^ < ^ • >% ih* I., i :'5 . oi:t ' t^f 2 " 
iiigh sdiool ^nra^luatcb uow no o j to cohcv^e. 'I'iiib a nn.'-.^.i.linir 
faa, however, bee )MSt hi\i\ i\\o^[hiTc\> of li c^e t r,-.: 

complete a io'*; j( »r 'Icj^icc pio^i;]am anJ soon iiiui ihun^eKo 
locking if>r < u)b ^- A serond • i.viii is that mo>: v<>un > •■'H'^nt: 
will ftiKl \\} tcMohai jo' M.ni s:.ui,^iirs -i ^»*^ ; 

ol ill you?' X MCI) will t.^'; bia' -collai first j<.b PeiK oui 
rounscio:. .a:^^ antir^j'-'^vi a nnolution in wi^uli .>il >i our 
\o';ru; p< ijri', )x<omc i. lki'-j if .iduatcs and ail r.ike whit<.'-o iia: 
jobs in the buzgeoning service sectoi of our ocouoniv. This re\o- 
lution ha-, not yet taken [thr Thereioic, the drop-out and the 
.student who is probahl) he.-tljiii: for ijluc-a)llai .0'. c. >rb/ 
require a greater shaie nf Mu, ri-Tie of 'be 'OunsehM \et, the 
1968 Manpower Report of th' T.- a icn^ v ue^ that jJ/S;^ of higii 
school graduates received ^o^a• U im r-f (ob .guidance or counsel- 
ing con-^ar ^o only 22% ffv !he!» ^hooi chop-o. l:,." 

f 

There is ;o doubt that wc^o effective guidance and 
counseling 1s needed. 



hi sunmKU), weha^cin- : iii.it tc ^;d^.^ ',kin tiai!.:ng >spe- 
''i.div uainnie lor a Mugl'^ <♦< tip-uo >n a n'bucd <!u,stei of 
o{ ' nr'at)(Mi' Mi lb'' } it'b 'I'^t ( 'm\U( 1 loow.ii iy ( .ueei ii.jLk- 
and ^cid^ai) piovidcs -^Mm 'u»^ un. iis^bic -ikiiK. \Vc ba\c 
furtiier ar^^i'C'd M)at the ir.o<,t -i* ou^ a( <'pii.sii'on ol spe- 
cific skills o( rurs Mthcron j 111 post sc^ondaiv insMiu- 
t!on% su(i] as « ')r:ununn} toih *' is i mudi closer 

i< •ouship in II ue de/nat"^ : > rj ..i ^ -b ^^ hco 
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It IS ' ?:at' voc, '-'^^.^ji education ai the 

secondary level ooes provide usabie ski] r, tnii. it ^-s difficult 
to imdt?rsta?)d tne ra:.]onele f ' r ,ucqe^ting mat ^vrational 
trti^ninc should wait uniiV the post-secondary level.- cspecia'ly, 
ir liqh*^ of lh*^^f'^f:i that n lar . p'^^rcenrao^ or y^...H Jo not 
at u-rul f)nrai educat ion beyond nicr scncc-l. 

^* 'IK \<Mi*" Mo k this kiivi (vf inMiiiiig scl- 

• J" 

\^»»f I',? stqi, Ft'tici.il : • t;!U.iu''>n,s icluing tt> i»tiKlcnt 
ia.xti\ AUit >tinilnr>hfps to (tiii*- i;/? mu'V'. iiiitrt"* <u;ild l>o rc 
\v?.n*'ti to fo^ikf- Uu':n »i|>j>h< .ibh in toimnuniiy i )lk'gc\s, and 

V. ho prrtvHlt^ or undciwuic iminuij: woikcis, including on- 

» * ^ > 

— it {iun}K>wcr piogram^ are rnadc - mI^ mv^I, as we suggest 

the mxi rh;i|>tci thevshutdd , -onu voiini; :)coj)lc could 

-/'Cinr « «>uid f%\:' r^d the (oniqn Oi rhc Worktii Scl* Rrncw:ii ^ 
5*/o{x-^.d ro u..i^r yotingcj v\oik^ ' . '^ii)k'. AUcinui\cly, at tiie 
of^tH 'Mx-h j>crson coidd he (?i.[.ticd »o a <^:vcn nnio'ini o£ 
II fo: iiurhri (ii*ii<iU()n lit' ul-^ (hav v.n this actoutU 
di ^v.v ;« ^ «n ».s iM -^iiicrit i • ; wn;v"I^.d. pcunrtn'-ni Ci. 
VnH, i o *i < Kici^: ^Jl.li hi iu.ur, . rj .KC > rn, l.C ^lllght tC' 
^ ir .4*1 h\ hiinii lo hi ^ ^ i.ii * * ra\, (The ac- 

'-*uitt a :r, ' ii> h ';ht or might iiot 

- uv^i VjK'noin;' tl v unhwiUiu s (n r ♦ judijincnts of 

At ^hc present tir£>, student Iv.n ^^e available for 

CDllet!C:i and HfuversUies, conmunity colleges, ar.c ^■•j^-iic and 
:.ropruUry vc.aiional schools. 



77 INil,', ,i;>i)M.i;.5 I.. "i' (iMihi k'Xwc oul of 

this tri.5 1 ^ "\ '* i i i i r^b^^ I v\ ' ^' , ' ' » fciiu J tor*} 
oiit .uf (he ^(ho*)'',, !>o,inis oi a^^u it on. ami «r ^ • - < ^ oduf.iUo'^ 

l<iio\vlr(lu< ol il-: vv; l!'r\ i).": T* . aj'I !>c'>(-I bo d\ ^ • 

ol \oimg siudf Ills and \\Oikt'rs I. ^c\^:s*>^ ii woaki bo wcW to 
<um< t ^:ni plover and supoiM'or / rixiicall; -« /^» 

of <.d>i' at!'»n Uioy ru'ilv* m^'- .1 i^r'..!.'r vorisni'.." 

t'lC ( hanging va[<jf's oi )OiHh niKt i u^' ^^'^ ^'^^> 'i- v^ <*i' 

the l:nds of jobs niey will hd*-T i.'v-lt.* to* ' iOv.\ 
ers. 

This paragraph "^.oqesls t.-i^x eriucators s'lo- id Deriodically 
be drawn into the world of worK (2! have a tiicfrouo. knowledge of 
cne world if they arp to design career education that responsive 
to the needs young students and woKers, and (3) employers and- 
supervisors should periodically be drawn into tho .vorld of ed'ication. 

The statement is a logical statement, but the writers appareni 
are completely unaware of the mu titude of local boards of education 
(composed of community, business., and industrial typos), the State 
Advisory Council on Vocational Education (representatives of the 
various publics - Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended), and 
the by repr^^spntatives that n'-nri ' »ve-- , vocational teacher utilizes. 
Many tadche-s, o! coursr-. wor!, jn hT •./crld of work" during the 
summer months, other.> 'uilize sabaL ■ leave for research, training, 
travel, and other v/ork activities. -^n, there- is incre ing 

number of "comniunity schools" witli extensive comii,.--" involvement. 
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Aski'vj piucc.'..-, -:, have a r-o.-ju.^f, k;iow1edge ,)f tne world 
(Art, literature, history, political sc . natjrd-l science, 
social science, relioion. etc } is asKing educ.-?t:.'^ to oe Gods. 
(Perhaps, the writp» meant ti -3: ..vorld of work" rather than the 
word, "world" and perhaps they id s^ot nean, "t;a.> knowledge", 
b'Jt as-king educato-r. to have anyt-nng lire even c,-,',ry knowledge 
of the "world of work" woijia r..q.nrt an enonDOus am-wnt, of additi- 
oual training.) Nevev^thp-less,, educators could weil^ receive 
additional'educatior, or oxpo;" 'n^;e which is d-.-m-J' ■■fic, such 
education would of course be of benefit to the pi.-hli- and should be 
supported with public funds. 

Public education, and voC'?lioril ediK^tion i--. .-ariicula--, 
extensively utilizes laymen or p^r^v^s from the world of work ir 
key advisory roles. 

In a similar fashion,many mere educators should o- utilized if; 
key advisory roles to the world of work. 

Law 46/ iHicBt^J studies ^nVh' minht i;cll h?ve been usee by 
the authors of Work in America ^-^ fol !':■•• 

"We find that aitrough over 100 fc .j^ote references are listed 
. tor Cnapter 5, only four are u. ' .ich relate directly to 
vocational education. These are: 



— Law, Op. cif p. ?. 



ERIC 
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Harold T. Smi ih ar,d Henr> i. "^hole, ... '■ /lary ar.d Post 
^>econdaj;^_p_ccue_a_ti orialX-^uc. t ton_inJKjjnj;>^o~ MTd^i^ , 1 966 . 

Jacob .j. Kaui'!;ian -jnd Ca) ! ..chaeR-r, Fho .Role c.' ir.-- 
|econ_dajy Schools jn_the Pre ;:a_v^^^^^ 

•'Vocational Fducation," supplrp-^rit . o io..rra" n' ■ , pan 
He-jQurces. 1968. - 

Aj^ong the references lasted but not cited in ihc .eport are 
many wmch would nave snown vocational eHurati. >• ln a more 
favorable light. NotcL-i? ti:ei.o a-.v ri. -^-.-ouner-- 

studies conducted by Kauio,cn, 1967, Hu, Lec .:,„' S'-romswrfer , 
1968 and Warmbrod, 1968. 

Another i;,6jor research project of special significance, and 
one not listed in the bibliography is Morris A. Horowitz and 

iS" '■;u"^T'c^^?'^ "'P 0^ '0^-^^ and Pit tak ers, • 

lyoy. This U.S. .Department. r,f i,,-bor ^ nc;>so>'f^' r"ro.,l;arch "^-"Fip- J 
the various paths that tool .-■nd dip ^iskers hv/e taken to Vea^h 
journeyman status. The most -llident path, it was found, was 
vocational machine shop instrurtic.-: in high school followed by 
apprenticeship or on-the-job training. The no. -vtz-Hfrrnstadt 
» research not only illustiates the value of secondary vocatioral 
education, it al.co points oul the additional pi-y cT of con- 
tinuing vocational education for adults. When ^'--^ .jchors of 
Chapter 5 o-^lled for expan-ied programs of continuing career 
oriented education, they apparently ,lid not realize that a 
gr^at amount of this type of ncjult ^cho'^linq already ta!ses place 
m area vocational schools. ' ' 

i-xaminini) ;ne four referen-c- us-d p the Task Force Report, we 
. find t'.at the autlors only <.;-ed t'...e data that aopear to con- 

" Lee IZ./ reported u-r, the nidtei-i.: jn-jie on -going. Project 
Ba seline study: a — ^ — !i 

"The result' of initial resc-ru. by Projec. caseh.ne indicates 
that the' 1 acts about vocational educitTrwal -^oFondary level 
may be m iharp contrast to thos suggested in the task force report. 



PilL^2iL.>PP* 3-4. 



V 
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For e>'::nr>V:. "ir- har. nvt r J-cn sijOtnts were enr ilea 
in seconc^Tj v^.;-^ona] educati \ 1970-71, represencing 
twenty-six percent of the total U.-. p .pu -.nion in the 15 
through 19 year age group. Total v.,c ' ed'jcation 
enrollrrient had increased 110.' d'jrina tie pr- ./:o'iS decade. 
An ddditional or i,i>c] -1! M:gh'sc^o.-i . were 
enrolled in industrial ar.;5 and general busine:5S ^0lirse5. 
It is difficult to believe tial vocational education and ^ 
other wori^ related pr09rar-> at the eronjdr/ would 1 

^'^ttract increasing nupibers of students year an.er year if 
this kind of ed^icaHon v/ere h roor i'>oiV lo- ^^-isi xto to 
Mia'.e. 

jf the facts are, indeed, 6S tr^iy appear to t-- .v.;. the 
initial research of Prefect 3aseline, that vocai-'onal eaucation 
and career education in the Tioh scnools dve .'inq an extreme^ 
important function wit*i .r ?sioer?bl- soc'^^^-c ' a pu-^iic 
discussion will bring this out. ' ' ' • 




Section !!! 
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Ind^x of Inadu '.^, ac y b/ Paragraph - , 

In order to est-binn" Ine relative mt^n^ of the Education portion-, 
of Chapter 5 of Work Amenca, ,the con^nitiee uiiMze<l words or phrases 
of inadequacies stateu by D>, Po-Yen Yen, Carl ^ ^.^er, Go^^don Law, 
and Arthur Lee as criteria for evaluating each pdr./j'-diuh. When each 
paragraph was rated in liq*^'' thesr- r^itoria, the cr • ■ ^''^e found the 
following number of weakries:i' * ^ 
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Criteria • - *' -^iui 


iiijf'' uf Inadequacies 


Sweep i HQ Indictment 


- . 19 


Simplistic 


17 , 




7 


Quasi -scientific Jargon 


12- 


Lack of Knowledge of Vocational Education 




Lac' of Knowledge of Research Technique 


8 ■ 


Bias 


12 


Slanted Writing 


15 


Selective Research 


• 9 


Material Out of Context 




Inadequate Data 


5 


Faulty Comparison 


6 


Inaccurate Reportino 


6 


Inadequate Data to Soooort ncliisiop'"^ 


22 


Inexact Language 


6 


Not Germaine to Vocational E(^uraiion 


10 


Total 




Index of Inadequacy •• Inadequacies/paraoraph 




183/44 = 4.2, An average of 4.2 


ineJcquacies per 


paragraph. 
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